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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


BUSINESS OR PROFESSION 

A recent plea to treat education as 
strictly business has a manly sound. As an 
attempt to curb sentimentality and estab- 
lish common sense and reality such a plea 
deserves support. Nevertheless it involves a 
serious fallacy. Teaching is not a business 
but a profession. As such it must be re- 
garded very largely as a mission. Those 
who go into it should be animated by the 
ambition to serve, not merely to enjoy an 
occupation and earn a livelihood. 

The mere fact that many who profess 
such ideals are not wholly sincere and 
whole-hearted in them is no argument 
against the contention. Nor does setting 
up the concept of business absolve educa- 
tors from striving to make of teaching an 
opportunity to serve. Business is still to 
adeplorable extent what Sherman said war 
is. But there is no sufficient reason why 
it should remain so. Examples abound of 
those who have sought successfully to ex- 
emplify very high ideals, even ideals of ser- 
Vice and sympathetic consideration of the 
needs and rights of others in business. 

Doubtless we must expect that the cyn- 
icism that has invaded other regions in 
which human relations are dominant will 
manifest itself in education. The spirit 
of the times appears to foster it. One 
is nothing these days if not hard-boiled. 
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**It is the war!’’ But we shall get over it 
in due course. Meanwhile no harm but 
much good may come from recognizing 
the disease for what it is. Even though 
it must run its course, we should plan for 
as early a recovery as possible. 

Professor Palmer’s admirable distinc- 
tions between a trade and a profession 
ought to help. The latter, he says, is en- 
tered upon only after a long period of 
rigorous preparation; it maintains high 
standards of ethics and of performance 
and it gives an unmeasured service. Switz- 
erland has made an interesting attempt to 
elevate certain occupations ordinarily re- 
garded as mere trades to the level of pro- 
fessions. Carpenters, for example, must 
take a regular course of instruction and 
secure a government license before they are 
allowed to practise the art of the saw and 
plane. The casual visitor happening in 
upon a convention of industrial workers is 
likely to mistake it for a group of educa- 
tors talking about schools, or of physicians 
discussing the latest developments in medi- 
cine. To elevate carpentry and plumbing is 
certainly a more laudable ambition than 
to debase teaching. Our aim should be to 
make teaching truly a profession as soon 
and as completely as possible. Regarding 
it as merely business will not assist us 
much in attaining this end. 








SIGNIFICANT CRITERIA FOR THE APPRAISAL OF THE 
VALIDITY OF CONTEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY: 


8. A. Courtis 
Professor of Education, 


When I received the invitation to appear 
on this program and discuss the subject 
assigned to me, I accepted with alacrity. 
Never in my life have I seen so many 
intriguing problem-words organized to 
make a single title. ‘‘Significant Criteria,’’ 
‘* Appraisal,’’ ‘‘Validity,’’ ‘‘Philosophy”’ 
—any one of these alone is thought-pro- 
voking. But the aggregation is simply 
staggering in its stimulating potentialities. 
I congratulate our program maker on his 
skill in formulating titles, and publicly 
thank him for the compliment of consider- 
ing me competent to discuss such a mighty 
subject. However, as I have valiantly 
wrestled with the problem of getting my 
thoughts on paper, a disturbing suspicion 
has arisen in my mind and grown to sizable 
proportions. I am not so sure as I was 
that his action in inviting me was deter- 
mined by his belief in my ability. It may 
have been based on the understanding of 
human nature expressed in the proverb, 
‘‘Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.’’ 

I judged from the time limit that I was 
not expected to write a textbook on philos- 
ophy or attempt to deal adequately with 
the gigantic proposition implicit in the 
title of my paper. I suspect, rather, that 
my subject was meant to be an invitation 
to come here and exhibit the workings of 
my own mind. On several occasions I 
have publicly expressed radical convictions 
in regard to what education ought to be, 
and I am glad to offer myself as a queer 
specimen for observation to determine 
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‘‘how folks get that way.’’ Accordingly, 
I shall present what I have to say merely 
as an expression of personal convictions, 

First, I shall indicate the sense in which 
I am interpreting the phrase, ‘‘ validation 
of philosophy.’’ 

Second, I shall picture what I conceive 
‘*Contemporary Educational Philosophy” 
to be. 

Third, I shall indicate the source from 
which I derive my criteria of appraisal. 

Last of all, I shall list the criteria I judge 
to be significant. 

The basic problem we have to consider 
is, ‘‘How can one tell whether a given 
philosophy is valid or not?’’ Valid often 
has the meaning of ‘‘true,’’ or ‘‘corre- 
sponding to reality,’’ or ‘‘so well estab- 
lished on the basis of proved fact that it 
has no known inadequacies.’’ My personal 
conviction on the question of validity is 
that, in the strict sense of the term, valid 
has no meaning when applied to philos- 
ophy. The validity of a philosophy is not 
a matter to be determined by reason, but 
by feeling. Each one of us feels that the 
philosophy he holds is right. Now the 
dictates of feeling are absolute and pri- 
mary. The sources of convictions are hid- 
den deep in the inner nature of man and 
are beyond control. No matter how reason- 
able a philosophy may be, one may feel 
intuitively that it is wrong, and reject it 
utterly. 

From my point of view, spirit is supreme 
over fact. Whenever feelings and facts 
clash, it is the facts which yield, if only 


1A paper read before the College Teachers at Cleveland, February, 1929. 
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the one who has the feelings holds to them 
strongly enough. Personally, I admit no 
limitations whatsoever on the powers of 
the human spirit. All progress arises as 
an inner intuitive conviction, held by 
faith, in the face of overwhelming facts to 
the contrary. For years men believed that 
man would never be able to fly. Reputable 
scientists had proved that it was impos- 
sible to construct a heavier-than-air ma- 
chine that could sustain its own weight in 
free flight. The Wright brothers felt dif- 
ferently, and in the face of facts proved 
their convictions valid. 

The best justification for a philosophy 
is that a personality holds it. When the 
Jews pressed Jesus to validate his philos- 
ophy, he eventually uttered what are prob- 
ably the most significant words ever spoken, 
“Before Abraham was, I am.’’ From this 
point of view, validity has no meaning 
applied to philosophy because a thing is 
properly called valid in the scientific mean- 
ing of the term only when it is a true 
sign of something else. Feelings cannot be 
validated, because they are the primary 
stuff from which all else arises. 

There is a sense, however, in which the 
term valid may properly be applied to a 
philosophy. Our philosophies are not 
fixed. Like railroad timetables, they are 
subject to a change without notice. Any 
experience which enlarges or diminishes 
the inner nature of a man, at once makes 
the philosophy he formerly held invalid. 
And we all do have experiences which pro- 
foundly modify our innermost selves. If 
the shifts in feeling, which we all experi- 
ence, were all in a given direction it might 
be possible to follow these converging 
trends to their ultimate destiny and set 
up a philosophy which would reflect the 
convictions to which all men would ulti- 
mately attain. 

Unfortunately, we live in a complex 
world, subject to the play of forces which 


shift feelings in every possible direction. 
Converging trends are difficult to dis- 
cover. Moreover feelings, so far, are not 
subject to experimental control in the 
laboratory. The attempt to cross-section 
an emotion results in its disappearance. 
We can study the outward manifestation 
of feeling in others, we are even beginning 
to trace somatic processes which appear 
to be the psycho-physical counterpart of 
our emotional disturbances, but the essen- 
tial nature of thought and feeling lies 
beyond our reach. Until man can escape 
from himself at will, and can study the 
world from the outside, as it were, the 
ultimate in philosophy cannot be deter- 
mined by reason. 

To validate a philosophy, then, can only 
mean to test its adequacy by bringing into 
court systematically all of known experi- 
ence and making sure none of it cannot be 
explained. Validation of philosophy con- 
notes but little more than rationalization. 
We can validate our own philosophy but 
no one can do it for us. Nor can we make 
certain that the results of our validation 
will stand. The very next experience may 
upset the most carefully validated philos- 
ophy and reveal a world of existence and 
feeling hitherto unsuspected. It is pos- 
sible for each one of us to appraise the 
validity of the philosophy he has erected 
upon the foundations of his experiences 
and to make sure it has kept pace with 
his own growth, but the result of his 
appraisal is not binding on the next man, 
nor is our appraisal binding on him. 

In the world of logic and of objective 
fact, if you grant a premise, the conclusion 
is inescapable. But not so in the world of 
feeling. The man who dares to follow his 
convictions often escapes from the deter- 
ministic world of science and achieves free- 
dom. He becomes a creator, a god. Time, 
space, things, persons become what he 
chooses to make them. There are two dis- 











tinct types of experiences in life: (1) the 
deterministic, cause-and-effect variety 
known to science and (2) the creative ex- 
periences which alter life fundamentally 
and give rise to new deterministic se- 
quences. Although most of us are so piti- 
fully tied and bound by the limited char- 
acter of our perception of experience that 
we resemble slaves rather than freemen, 
yet each one of us has experienced, some- 
time, somewhere, the joy of creative self- 
expression. We have all ‘‘tasted’’ freedom 
and can never again endure complacently 
our prison life on the deterministic level. 
Therefore, it is proper for any individual 
to attempt to validate his own philosophy 
even though validation cannot mean the 
same kind of correspondence with reality 
that validation in the objective sciences 
means. ‘ 

Turning now to the problem of what is 
meant by contemporary educational philos- 
ophy, I can speak in safer terms. We live 
in a transition age, and all our social insti- 
tutions and ideals are undergoing transfor- 
mation. Many reformations of ideals, 
old and new, are almost daily presented for 
our acceptance. Actually, too, the schools 
change before our very eyes. The best 
summary of these changes of which I know 
is that given in the Twenty-sixth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. The report of the committee 
appointed to formulate a progressive state- 
ment of philosophy to serve as a foundation 
for curriculum making says that education 
today is moving from ‘‘imposition on chil- 
dren of adult forms of thought, feeling and 
behavior’’ toward goals ‘‘dictated by chil- 
dren’s interests, needs, capacities for learn- 
ing and experience, as well as by the larger 
demands of society’’; from education as 
‘‘subject matter set out to be learned, re- 
peated, accepted ready-made, given back 
without adequate understanding’’ to educa- 
tion as ‘‘change in control of conduct,’’ as 
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‘‘ways-of-responding to be built by the 
learner into his own character’’; from a 
teacher-controlled process to a process in 
which the learner, with a ‘‘maximum of 
self-direction, assumes responsibility for 
the exercise of choice in terms of life. 
values’; from a curriculum organized by 
subjects to ‘‘materials of instruction as. 
sembled from the starting point of the 
needs of the learner, irrespective of the 
content and boundaries of existing sub- 
jects.’’ 

These are profound and _ startling 
changes. They are revolutionary in char- 
acter. When children in school begin to 
study ‘‘the problems of economic, political, 
social and individual life,’’ not academi- 
cally, but in ways which result in purposes 
and efficient controls built by the learner 
into his very nature, something is going 
to happen to society when the same chil- 
dren become of age. Some of the extreme 
radicals, like myself, claim that the time 
has come for man to take charge of his 
own evolution, to remake society on a more 
intelligent model, and to determine his own 
destiny. Others, the extreme conservatives, 
view with consternation what they regard 
as an ignorant attempt to overthrow the 
wisdom of the past, to flaunt social con- 
trol, to magnify individualism, to aban- 
don the system, orderliness, and substan- 
tial achievements of the past in order to 
follow a will-o’-the-wisp of vain imagin- 
ings, sentiment, and undisciplined zeal. 

Whatever may be your point of view, the 
fact as stated by the committee remains. 
Our schools are changing in the direction 
of the radical ideals. We are paying more 
and more attention to children’s natures 
and needs, we are giving children the op- 
portunity to participate more and more 
completely in the setting and making of 
lessons as well as in the learning of them. 
Education is changing, and changing rap- 
idly. Subject matter boundaries are being 
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broken down, methods having new aims 
are being used. Appraisals are being made 
on the basis of new standards of value. 

The old philosophy regarded education 
as a process of training for a future life, 
a process of acquisition, a process of social 
importance, socially controlled for social 
ends. The new philosophy emphasizes the 
individual and declares that its aim is 
nothing short of integration of personality, 
although it recognizes that integration may 
be individual and social. It frankly de- 
clares it doesn’t know where it is going, 
although it is sure it knows the way. All 
round the world the leaven is working: 
Germany, Russia, China, India, Africa, and 
South America have their ‘‘ New Schools,”’’ 
as well as progressive United States. 

The causes which have given rise to the 
new educational philosophy are easily 
traced. First, of course, must be placed 
the growth of the democratic spirit. More 
people than ever before in the world’s his- 
tory have come to feel that it is wrong for 
one person to will to control the will and 
behavior of another. Children these days 
are not compelled to submit to parental 
control; it is natural that they should 
resent teacher control. Parents cannot 
bear to punish their own children; it is 
natural they should resent having them 
punished by anyone else. Parents them- 
selves are questioning the standards and 
ideals under which they were brought up. 
They cannot bring themselves to teach 
their children the ideals they themselves 
have discarded and they have no new 
ones to substitute for the old. Lack of 
parental control and new conditions of 
living—movies, autos,-and more than all 
else an abundance of money—have created 
a condition which makes the old formal 
disciplinary education an impossibility 
even for those who regard it as the best. 

A second factor which has powerfully 
influenced education is the rapidly growing 


accumulation of knowledge in regard to 
individual differences and the way children 
learn, which has come from the scientific 
study of human behavior. Today we know 
teachers must reckon with many and stub- 
born forces. The child is no piece of putty 
to be moulded to any shape at will; he 
lives and grows in accordance with natural 
laws that even teachers must respect. 

The third factor which has stimulated 
change has been the dissatisfaction with 
results as revealed by the school surveys 
and educational tests. The old education 
proved to be so ineffective that any new 
method couldn’t be worse. On every count 
our schools have been proved to be grossly 
and hopelessly inefficient. Better ways of 
teaching became imperative. 

Of course, I recognize that the majority 
of school people do neither philosophic nor 
creative thinking. They feel, however; 
they experience dissatisfaction. Conse- 
quently, whenever a new suggestion comes 
along, they snatch at it as a drowning man 
clutches at straws. Here and there a new 
philosophic truth is uttered and crystal- 
lized into a pattern of behavior. The 
masses copy the pattern and the national 
philosophy is changed, unwittingly. The 
amazing thing is that such haphazard 
methods can produce such a persistent di- 
rection of progress as is indicated by the 
statements of the committee. 

The new philosophy is clean-cut and dis- 
tinct. To the conservatives the most irri- 
tating thing about it is that it insists on 
regarding itself as ‘‘different.’’ It brooks 
no allegiance with the old education. It 
believes in education from within, not 
from without; it emphasizes creation, not 
acquisition, it looks upon learning as 
growth in accordance with natural law and 
not as an artificial man-made process of 
acquisition. It makes of teaching ‘‘serv- 
ice,’’? not ‘‘domination.’’ It subordinates 
subject matter, times, places. and agents 
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to personality. It writes its course of study 
in terms of personality qualities: vision, 
self-direction, self-appraisal, self-control, 
codperation. It abandons knowledge for 
purposeful activity and character. If the 
children happen to learn something as a 
by-product of their experiences, no harm 
is done, but the acquisition of formal 
knowledge, habits, and ideals in terms of 
academic standards are regarded as less 
than valueless. They are excess baggage 
and likely to prove impediments to prog- 
ress. It is an item of the creed of the 
new philosophy that efficient, joyous, crea- 
tive achievement inevitably yields all the 
functional knowledge that is of any value; 
that assimilation of wisdom takes place 
only through a process of active creation 
and not by passive absorption; that the 
supreme goal of education is the develop- 
ment of a free, active, self-disciplined 
spirit, aware both of his own powers and 
of his place in the cosmic process, and set 
on contributing to the furtherance of that 
process. 

Can such a philosophy of education be 
validated? I say yes, and this is the 
reasoning by which I justify my answer. 

Children are born into a world which 
has been running a long, long time. More- 
over, they are functional parts of that 
world, heirs of the accumulated products 
of the experiences of all the past ages. 
They are the determiners of future des- 
tiny. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
a study of the evolutionary history of the 
creative process will throw some light upon 
the nature of man and the meaning of life 
as a whole. 

When we make such a study, what do 
we find? It depends upon the person who 
does the looking. I find a perfectly con- 
sistent, orderly process moving majestically 
forward toward an understandable, if 
vaguely defined, goal—a goal which has 
marvelous stimulating and interpretative 


potentialities when used as the basis for a 
philosophy of education. 

From my point of view, the outstand- 
ing characteristics of the evolutionary 
process are its creative aspects. In his 
reaches into the past to discover the begin- 
nings of things man finds energy as the 
simplest, most primary of experiences. En- 
ergy is formless, mysterious, intangible but 
persistent, ever changing, and yet measur. 
ably effective. Energy organized yields 
matter and to this day tangible evidences 
of both the integration and disintegration 
of matter present themselves to the ob- 
servant mind. Matter is not energy but 
a manifestation of energy which emerges 
when various forms of energy are brought 
into a peculiar type of relatedness. So, in 
similar fashion, matter organized in a 
peculiar way yields life, life organized in 
its distinctive fashion yields intelligence, 
intelligence organized in a manner singu- 
larly its own yields the free spirit we know 
as personality, the first of the evolutionary 
products able to escape from the deter- 
ministic sequence and mould the process 
to its own desires. Personality is not intel- 
ligence, intelligence is not life, life is not 
matter, matter is not energy. Each level 
of existence is dependent upon the estab- 
lishment of a peculiar form of organization 
of the elements on the next lower level. 
Each new level is unpredictable from the 
old, each includes all those that have gone 
before it, and some new form of expression 
of their latent powers. Moreover, all along 
the way standardized patterns of existence 
maintain, generation after generation, their 
unchanging forms, as warning of what 
happens when structure is allowed to tri- 
umph over function. All along the way 
these impressive exhibits of past models 
of the efficient life of their day and stage 
of evolution serve to reveal the story of 
how advance has been achieved. Continu- 
ally, there has been greater division of 
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labor with corresponding specialization of 

eture. Codrdination of effort is also 
provided for by the establishment of new 
and better organs of control. Always 
progress has meant great unity of effort, 
greater codperation between the existing 
orders of creation, greater integration. An 
ameba lives a relatively isolated individual 
existence, although even in the life of an 
ameba there is greater codrdination be- 
tween matter and energy than existed pre- 
vious to the emergence of life. But con- 
sider the series, amceba, starfish, worm, fish, 
frog, dog, primitive man, modern man. 
Note the steady increase in the powers and 
functions exercised by the individual in 
virtue of his more highly specialized 
organs and the greater integration of his 
controls. In passing from animal to ani- 
mal up the evolutionary scale, note the in- 
creasing knowledge of environment and 
self possessed by each higher form. What 
is the limit of this evolutionary tendency ? 
Is it not Omniscience? The trend of evo- 
lution is toward unlimited increase in 
knowledge. Note also the increasing con- 
trol of environment exercised by each 
higher level. What is the limit of this 
tendency? Is it not Omnipotence? The 
trend of evolution is toward increased 
powers of control. Look once more at the 
evolutionary series. Note the increasing 
complexity of relationship between indi- 
viduals at each higher level. Not only are 
they more interdependent, but they become 
increasingly more aware of their interde- 
pendence. Today in man the dynamic cen- 
ter of the evolutionary process is the 
awakening of individual consciousness to 
social meanings. The League of Nations 
and the movement to abolish war are ex- 
pressions of the socialization of man which 
is taking place in every phase of life. Un- 
fortunately we have no single word which 
expresses infinite socialization, that is, in- 
finite unity on the basis of mutual under- 





standing and sympathy. For a single 
word, ‘‘love,’’ must serve as a substitute 
with such connotations as are implied by 
the phrases, the Brotherhood of Man and 
the Fatherhood of God. 

Looked at from this point of view, what 
sort of a picture do you get of the goal of 
the cosmic process as a whole? Omnis- 
cience, Omnipotence, Universal Unity, and 
Codperation on the basis of Love. Does 
not the phrase, integration of personality, 
tell the story in a nutshell? Now consider 
in similar fashion the evolution in the 
life of a single individual as he passes from 
the cradle to the grave. Does not a simi- 
lar process of integration take place? Does 
not the phrase, integration of personality, 
summarize in one statement all we know 
of the nature of the social and individual 
processes and point the way toward fur- 
ther progress? It is on this conception of 
cosmic evolution that the philosophy of 
the new education is founded. 

If I have made my thought processes suf- 
ficiently clear, you will see that it is easy 
to list eriteria by which philosophies of 
education and methods of teaching may be 
tested. The more fundamental of these are: 

1. Aims. 

Are the goals of the educative process 
expressed in terms of integration of per- 
sonality, and are methods, means, measure- 
ments, and all other aspects selected, used 
and interpreted in terms of this aim 
alone ? 

2. Method. 

Is the proposed philosophy based on re- 
spect for the personalities to be educated 
as sovereign centers of choice and responsi- 
bility? This means that no use of power, 
knowledge, position, prestige, or any ex- 
trinsic forces whatsoever shall be contem- 
plated by the proposal. The one means of 
control which is not taboo is the power 
inherent in truth. The teacher must be 
under the necessity of ‘‘selling’’ his wares 
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to his pupils on the basis of their merits. 
It is the pupil who must have the say and 
not the teacher. 

3. Socialization. 

Is education regarded as a codperative 
enterprise between pupils, teachers, and 
society for the common good? There is as 
much need for the pupils to respect the 
teacher’s personality as there is for the 
teacher to respect the pupil’s personality, 
and both need to respect the larger social 
personality of which they are a part. The 
proposed philosophy must provide for the 
orientation of the individual in the cosmic 
process and reveal his potentialities for 
helping or hindering that process. 

4. Means. 

Does the proposal emphasize growth 
through self-directed creative solution of 
problems of increasing difficulty rather 
than mere acquisition and achievement? 

This means that nothing may be taught 
as sacred, final, perfect; that every act of 
transmission shall be performed as a serv- 
ice to a felt need, and in such a manner 
that attention is called to existing defects 
and to the possibilities of improvement. 

5. Standards. 

Are the proposed standards of judg- 
ment based on determination of the nature 
of the students themselves and not upon 
their achievements? 

This means that an appraisal of the 
results of the educational process must ask 
and answer the questions: 

a. With what enduring purposes has the 
individual identified himself? (Vi- 
sion.) 

b. What efforts does he make to achieve 
his purposes? (Self-direction.) 

ce. By what standards does he judge his 
achievement? (Self-appraisal.) 

d. In what spirit does he encounter ob- 
stacles, surmount difficulties, endure 
disaster, etc.? (Self-control.) 

e. To what degree is he aware of, able 


to enter into, and able to utilize th 
purposes and powers of others? (Co. 
operation. ) 

For instance, four simple tests of any 
classroom procedure are: 1. Who sets the 
lesson? 2. Who marks results? 3. Who 
keeps order? 4. Who helps the failures? 

If the answer is invariably ‘‘the teach. 
er,’’ one knows at once that the procedure 
is not valid in terms of the reasoning on 
which my philosophy is based. 

By way of summary, I wish to discuss 
one other aspect of appraisal. It is, of 
course, evident on reflection that all forms 
of education integrate personality to some 
degree, and that all forms to some degree 
result in the acquisition of knowledge and 
skill. Perhaps it is even true that all 
philosophies have at their core the same 
aim, character. But it is not true, as Horn 
has recently suggested, that it makes little 
difference what method is followed, the re- 
sult is about the same? Some forces inte- 
grate and some disintegrate. Some situa- 
tions are favorable for integration and 
some are not. The important research 
problem of the immediate future is to 
measure very precisely both the degree of 
integration and the amount of acquisition 
which takes place under radically differ- 
ent forms of educational procedure, that 
we may select those methods and those 
procedures which are most valid in terms 
of the philosophy we have adopted. It 
may even be that such results will influ- 
ence many to adopt different methods and 
different goals. But for myself, my choice 
of goals is independent of the results of 
such researches. The only event which can 
effect any change in my philosophy will be 
reinterpretation of the cosmic process. 
Until that event happens, the significant 
criteria for the appraisal of the validity of 
educational philosophies will be those de- 
rived from my conception of how person- 
alities are integrated. 
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ADAPTING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM TO THE SLOW- 
LEARNING CHILD! 


ELIsaBETH Lone 
Child Study Department, Rochester, New York 


Why adapt the school program to any 
child? I remember an incident of my 
days as kindergartner. My co-worker 
was a charming person and an excellent 
musician, but she did not believe in adapt- 
ing anything to a child. One day she 
played a march to which neither the chil- 
dren nor I could keep time. I requested 
the march of the previous day, which had 
swung the pupils into step from sheer in- 
ability to escape the rhythm. Courteously 
but firmly she said, ‘‘This is four-part 
time. They should be able to march to it.’’ 
For such an attitude this discussion has no 
point, for I’m suggesting that adapting to 
the children is a case of Mahomet and the 
mountain. If there is any one fact that 
compulsory education has forced upon our 
attention, it is the fact of individual dif- 
ferences in the ledrning ability of children. 
Until we can control the ancestry and en- 
vironment of school children, I fear any 
effective education, even in the three R’s, 
will have to proceed through the adapta- 
tion of the school program to their dif- 
ferences. 

But there is another and perhaps more 
important aspect to this need for adapta- 
tion. In these days of emphasis on pre- 
ventive measures, education cannot escape 
its responsibility to prevent. The whole 
problem of mental hygiene is bound up in 
this matter of school program adaptation. 
Whether or not we accept the responsibility 
of being our brother’s keeper, we cannot 
evade the fact that as teachers we become 


our pupils’ keepers long after they have 
left school. Permanently wrong habits of 
work, emotional difficulties, personality 
problems, social maladjustments—any or 
all may be started and nurtured by a school 
procedure which has failed to adapt to the 
learning characteristics of the pupils. 

Finally, adaptation is the only method 
of equating opportunity. With the impos- 
sibility of equating native equipment or 
environment, it is the only means the school 
ean use. Surely nothing less than meet- 
ing the need of every child can be the goal 
of compulsory education. It sometimes 
seems as though we force each child to 
‘*take’’ education and then punish him if 
the dose we have provided doesn’t agree 
but makes him temperamentally or emo- 
tionally ill. 

Of the many considerations which must 
determine the ways and means of educa- 
tional adaptation, the most far-reaching, 
as has already been intimated, has to do 
with variations in the learning capacity of 
the children. All of us who have tried to 
teach children realize the enormous differ- 
ences in them, in regard to the ease and 
rapidity with which they learn. Be- 
fore any effective plan of adaptation to 
meet this condition could be formulated, 
however, it was necessary to demonstrate 
objectively the existence of this variation, 
and to substitute for our subjective knowl- 
edge definite determination of relative 
learning capacity. 

The intelligence test is, of course, the 


*A paper read before the Special Education Section of the New York State Teachers’ Association 


at Rochester, November, 1928, 
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tool which has served these two purposes. 
Needless to say, no one considers intelli- 
gence the only factor operating for learn- 
ing success. Attendance, effort, personal- 
ity, and other conditions will always af- 
fect scholarship. Intelligence does, how- 
ever, seem to be the most important single 
factor in the psychology of learning. In 
fact, it is often defined in terms of learn- 
ing ability. This assumption, namely, that 
variation in intellectual capacity is a pri- 
mary factor in determining the ‘‘what’’ 
and ‘‘how’’ of children’s learning, is there- 
fore basic in any psychologically sound 
plan for individual education. If in addi- 
tion we assume that intelligence can be 
measured with sufficient reliability and 
validity to permit a fairly accurate prog- 
nosis of learning capacity for school work, 
we can give an objective definition of the 
slow learners and work out a practical plan 
for educational adjustment to them. 

On this basis, then, other things being 
equal, we are thinking of the slow learners 
as those whose mental ages lag behind their 
chronological ages to such a degree that the 
ratio or intelligence quotient falls below 
90. From 20 to 25% of our school popula- 
tion are estimated to be in this group if we 
include those cared for in special classes. 
Such a proportion as this surely has a 
right to the school adjustments necessary 
to meet their learning needs, especially 
when we consider how peculiarly suscep- 
tible to personality defects this group be- 
comes under ordinary school procedure 
with its emphasis on the abstract. Failure, 
discouragement, antagonistic attitudes, 
sense of inferiority, confused ideas, are all 
the logical outgrowth of attempting work 
that isn’t understood and of being expected 
to progress at too rapid a rate even when 
the work can be comprehended. The dull 
pupils are constantly being accused of 
‘*poor conduct,’’ ‘‘inclinations to tru- 
ancy,’’ ‘‘willful disobedience,’’ ‘‘poor at- 


titude,’’ ‘‘wastefulness,’’ ‘‘lack of persis 
tence,’’ ‘‘destructiveness,’’ ‘‘lack of cojp. 
eration,’’ ete. Until educational procedure 
have been adjusted to meet the needs anj 
interests of these children, however, it jj 
most unfair to assume that these traits an 
inherent rather than acquired from an wu. 
favorable environment. Until we develop 
and apply some means of providing, first, 
‘psychologically correct methods of teach. 
ing these children’’; second, ‘‘standards of 
achievement that shall fit their mental 
rather than their chronological age levels”, 
and, third, ‘‘courses of study definitely 
adapted to their needs,’’ we do not know 
how successful an adjustment the slow 
learners might make, both in school and 
out. 

How can the school, then, plan to meet 
the needs of these children? I want to call 
attention this morning to three essential 
steps. First, the recognition by the school 
administrators and teachers of the problem 
itself and of the individuals who compose 
it in each school organization; second, the 
grouping of the children on the basis of 
ability to make possible the required adap- 
tation in methods, progress rate, and cur- 
riculum ; and, third, the study of the com- 
mon learning characteristics of slow learn- 
ers to guide in making the adaptations 
with, also, experimentation to check and 
select the effective ones. 

Let us consider these points in order. 
First, the recognition of the problem itself. 
In spite of the fact that much of the pio- 
neer work in the testing of mentally de- 
fective children demonstrated that they 
were merely deviates at the extreme end 
of the curve of intelligence, many people 
still think in terms of boxes—one for nor- 
mal and one for subnormal. They fail to 
comprehend that there are mentally re- 
tarded children all the way from the spe- 
cial class group up to the normal group. 
Members of the Child Study Department 
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constantly have such children from all 
grades sent to them for individual study. 
Almost always these children are reported 
as behavior as well as educational problems 
—stubborn, rebellious transgressors. When 
the examiner cannot by the most generous 
interpretations of borderline conditions 
justify placement in special class, the tests 
as well as her judgment are frequently 
discredited. She thoroughly realizes that 
it is the problem of these dull normal and 
borderline children which is urgent and 
unmet at the present time. What is needed 
is selecting and planning for these chil- 
dren in advance instead of waiting to let 
them select themselves by becoming school 
nuisances. As already intimated, the in- 
telligence tests with all their defects serve 
our need here. When used with insight, 
they do select the slow, average, and su- 
perior learners with a surprising degree of 
accuracy. 

Since we can demonstrate the existence 
of the problem and select the children who 
compose it, should we not make thoughtful, 
patient, experimental attempts to meet it? 
My seven years’ experience of testing and 
observing these slow learners has prac- 
tically convinced me that they would go 
further, even in the three R’s, with less 
stress and strain to all concerned, if the 
subject matter were motivated at their 
mental level and the teaching adapted to 
their specific needs and abilities. I think 
one question will show that your experi- 
ence corroborates mine in this. Of two 
of your children of the same chronological 
and mental ages, which will learn reading 
more easily, the one who has had several 
terms of failure in the regular organiza- 
tion or the one with no background of 
frustrated attempts to learn reading? 

Now, of course, no problem has reached 
this degree of formulation without having 
set in motion attempts to meet it. The 
organization of ability groups is a step in 


this direction—a logical one, I think. Such 
teaching units are perhaps more logical 
than those based on subject matter prepa- 
ration, for no amount of effort will enable 
a teacher to use psychologically correct 
methods for all children where the ability 
range is wide, but where the range is nar- 
row, the use of such methods can, within 
limits, equate inequalities in subject mat- 
ter knowledge and skills. 

In Rochester, the Child Study Depart- 
ment has been working for some time along 
the lines of ability grouping and of ade- 
quate means for selecting the group mem- 
bers. In schools which so desire, a testing 
program when children enter first grade 
provides for the selection of the slow 
learners and for a suggested organization 
plan that would permit adaptation of work 
to meet their needs. This plan must nec- 
essarily vary with conditions, such as the 
extent of the problem, the size of the 
school, ete. In large schools where the pro- 
portion of slow learners is also large, the 
formation of separate pre-primary and 
slow-moving groups is possible. 

The pre-primary is designed to meet the 
needs of children who have outgrown kin- 
dergarten (perfectly possible because the 
content of kindergarten work is designed 
to fit the need of the average four- to six- 
year-old child), but who are not yet ready 
to learn and apply the technique of read- 
ing. Most workers are feeling that a men- 
tal age of six is a minimum essential for 
learning to read, if we are to avoid the er- 
roneous impressions and bad reading habits 
due to mental immaturity which are so 
difficult to eradicate later. On this basis, 
no child whose intelligence quotient is 
below 92 or 93 is going to be mentally 
ready when six years of age chronologically 
for regular first grade work as it is con- 
ducted for those who are mentally ready. 
There is need, moreover, not only of de- 
ferring formal reading with these children, 
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but also for preliminary work in experi- 
ences basic to reading. They need a pre- 
reading background developed through 
concrete experience, pictures, language 
work, dramatization, etc. The pre-primary 
thus provides a place where these slow 
learners can adjust on their own level 
while maturing mentally. This group also 
provides a place for the child who is too 
foreign for the first grade work and for 
those who need physical correction or 
emotional re-education and development 
before attempting that work. At the end 
of the term, after further study and retest- 
ing, some of these children will go to the 
regular 1B, some to slow-moving first 
grade, and a few may require another term 
in pre-primary. 

The slow-moving groups designated as 
B, By, and Ay have been formed in the 
first, third, and fifth grades. The purpose 
of such groups is twofold—first, to give the 
slow learners three terms instead of two 
for every other year’s work and, second, 
to permit the necessary subject matter and 
method adaptations. At the fifth and sixth 
grade levels, there are also opportunity 
groups, but I shall not discuss their func- 
tion here. 

This plan of organization as described 
can only be used where numbers permit. 
This fact does not justify, however, ignor- 
ing the slow learners in the smaller schools 
merely because the organization there is 
more difficult to plan. In each case, the 
particular situation determines the plan 
which must be worked out. In some schools 
the pre-primary group can best be adjusted 
in connection with the kindergarten; in 
some, the pre-primary and the 1B, and 
the 1B, and lA, are placed together. 
In others, a mixed group including pre- 
primary, 1B,, and 1A, is the best solu- 
tion. Of course, such groups need to be 
kept small enough to enable the teacher to 
serve the variety of subject matter needed. 





Such a plan of organization provides 
without difficulty for the first purpose men. 
tioned—that is, lengthened time. But the 
second purpose—adapted teaching—is a 
far more difficult matter, yet it is essential 
if homogeneous grouping is to function 
and not defeat its own purpose. While it 
is evident that much of the teaching pro. 
gram that suits the needs of the large 50% 
of average learners must be modified in 
many ways to meet the needs of the dull 
group, still the members of this group have 
been recognized and studied for such a 
comparatively short time that we are only 
beginning to realize what the specific learn- 
ing characteristics are in which they differ 
from the average group. It is, of course, 
only through careful study and experimen- 
tation that we can develop an adequate 
program. No one educational panacea, 
such as longer school sessions, patented 
methods of instruction, lauded remedial 
measures, will serve here. Course of study 
differentiation is what is required and the 
idea is a matter of such recent thought 
that the procedure for building such 
courses has had very little discussion or 
consideration. 

The only people who have any real op- 
portunity to comprehend the problem prac- 
tically are those who teach and those who 
test these slow learners. Its solution must 
come, then, through the combined efforts 
of the practical teacher with a theoretical 
bent, and the theoretical psychologist with 
a practical bent. In Detroit, these two 
groups have been working together for 
some time. As a result of their labor, Dr. 
Harry J. Baker has recently published a 
book that discusses the characteristic learn- 
ing differences of bright and dull pupils. 
Under subject matter heads, he applies 
these facts to school instruction. Five 
hundred teachers have contributed to this 
analysis. The unanimity of opinion among 
the teachers working quite independently 
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of each other is arresting and significant; 
so also is the agreement between teachers’ 
conclusions and those of the psychological 
examiners. Dr. Baker feels that this con- 
sensus of opinion adds greatly to the valid- 
ity of the results. 

Because my own conclusions, developed 
through testing and observing these chil- 
dren, so largely coincide with those of the 
Detroit group, I am drawing generously on 
the material in Dr. Baker’s book in con- 
sidering my next point. It will be interest- 
ing to know the reactions of the special 
education group to this analysis and its 
application, because the extremity of your 
need has forced you to work out this prob- 
lem for yourselves. 

What are, then, the learning characteris- 
ties of the dull pupil to which subject mat- 
ter, methods of instruction, and standards 
of attainment must be adapted for effective 
education? I shall state some of the 
most important ones with such illustra- 
tions and applications as there is time for, 
but I shall make no attempt to put them in 
order of importance or to define in terms 
of the degree of mental retardation of the 
pupils the ‘‘moreness’’ or ‘‘lessness’’ of 
the need for application. 

It is difficult to sort out and discuss sep- 
arate characteristics because of the inter- 
relations, the mention of one involving 
many of the others. I shall attempt, there- 
fore, first, to summarize the main charac- 
teristics briefly, enlarging later on their 
implications through statements of specific 
principles, through application to subject 
matter and method, and through illustra- 
tions. 

The dull learners are slow in forming 
associations, especially between words and 
ideas. In other words, they require con- 
crete expression and have difficulty in 
using symbols. Acquiring the symbols of 
learning, consequently, is a ‘‘real mental 
challenge to the dull mind,’’ and the appli- 





cation of these symbols as tools for larger 
meanings is correspondingly difficult. 
Principles as well as facts have to be kept 
more or less concrete. ‘‘It is the physical 
and mechanical aspects rather than the 
significance of situations which impress 
them. They are not only slow in making 
associations, but unable to call up and 
apply a multiplicity of associations or to 
coérdinate two or more mental functions.’’ 
This fact makes complex mental problems 
beyond them. They do not grasp long or 
complicated problems or even statements. 
‘They make simple mental associations 
and require simplicity in the words which 
symbolize them.’’ 

The dull child lacks mental alertness and 
initiative. He lacks ability to analyze and 
to reason and his judgment is poor. He 
is unable to set and realize his own stand- 
ards in workmanship. He fails to observe 
closely and accurately and to recognize the 
familiar elements in new situations; he 
does not detect his own errors. He learns 
slowly and forgets quickly, and his muscu- 
lar coérdinations and motor skill are’ in- 
ferior. 

These are some of the attributes of the 
dull child. What are the implications for 
teaching procedure? First, the use of very 
simple language in content and form by 
teachers and textbooks. I suspect an 
X-ray of the minds of these dull pupils 
would leave us amazed and aghast at the 
confused, erroneous impressions caused 
by their failure to grasp the meaning of 
entire sentences. 

The second implication is even more 
evident than the first—the need for short, 
simple, concrete, and immediately moti- 
vated units of work. In reading, for ex- 
ample, right from the first, the lessons need 
motivation on the child’s level. In manual 
training and allied subjects, all involved 
projects should be broken up into simple 
motivated units. Even these need concrete 
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presentation with demonstration and ex- 
ample. 

Third, there is need of definite training 
in the application of the technique taught 
and the avoidance of techniques whose 
application is too difficult. In arithmetic, 
combinations and operations should be 
used right from the start in concrete appli- 
cations to practical situations so as to give 
them definite meaning. Educational short 
cuts are not for the slow learner. They 
are likely to hinder rather than to help. 
If the child does not understand them, they 
add to his confusion. If he can learn 
them, he is likely to be incapable of apply- 
ing them. This fact needs to be kept in 
mind with relation to spelling rules and 
devices for teaching arithmetic and read- 
ing. All such devices should be scruti- 
nized from the standpoint—to what extent 
ean the child actually use them with 
profit? The value of phonics for self-help 
is dependent on the mental capacity of 
the child. With dull learners, their use to 
develop clear enunciation, initial sound, 
discrimination, and other simple needs may 
be helpful, but involved application to new 
words should not be expected or planned 
for. 

The next implication is the need of thor- 
ough teaching with emphasis on correct 
habit formation. A little useful subject 
matter thoroughly understood and a few 
correct attitudes and habits of work per- 
manently fixed—that is, mastering a little 
—is worth any amount of haphazard learn- 
ing. Because of his lack in ability to or- 
ganize, such learning may be a real detri- 
ment to the dull child, for his stock in 
trade must be in the form of definite habits. 
This principle applies to every subject, but 
is especially important in manual train- 
ing, for these children will largely become 
manual workers. They need habit forming 
training in the care of tools as well as in 
their use. With dull children, standards 


of good workmanship are not obtained on 
the basis of precept upon precept but on 
the basis of habit upon habit, beginning 
with the very simplest. Such a develop. 
ment requires never-lagging watchfulness 
on the part of the teacher over process as 
well as product. There must also be defi- 
nite planning to habituate the necessary 
integration of the simple habits into more 
elaborate technique. Even facts and prin- 
ciples must be taught through definitely 
planned concrete habit formation. 

Habit formation leads us right into the 
necessity for drill. Since he requires so 
much and such constant repetition, it is 
fortunate that the dull child enjoys drill 
and gets a sense of power from it. Drills, 
to be effective, should be short enough not 
to fatigue, should be frequent to prevent 
forgetting, and should be well supervised 
to keep error from creeping in. They 
should also be properly motivated because 
permanently effective habits can only be 
formed with the codperation and right emo- 
tional attitude of the child. (I should like 
to emphasize that last statement. Nothing 
would revolutionize work with children 
more than the realization that a crucial 
element lies in the feeling roused in con- 
nection with the act). 

Another consideration follows the idea 
of habit formation as logically as did the 
matter of drill, namely, that nothing can 
be taken for granted or left to chance. 
Much that seems perfectly obvious to the 
teacher must be explained and demon- 
strated. All connections have to be built 
in and the work must be planned accord- 
ingly. (Think how the average or bright 
child would be bored by such teaching.) 
Just in the matter of language forms and 
vocabulary the dull child must be taught 
what the average child gets unconsciously. 

It is hard to realize what minute details 
have to be planned for. Perhaps an illus- 
tration or two will point the moral better 
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than any amount of didactic discussion. 
I was trying to find out the town in 
Pennsylvania from which a ten-year-old 
boy had just moved to Rochester. In every 
way possible I tried to inveigle him into 
recalling the town’s name. For each per- 
suasive effort, he had one reply, ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
yania.’’ Finally I asked simply but with 
much dramatic detail the name on letters 
that came through the Post Office. His 
face lit up. At last he could accommo- 
date me. He said, ‘‘I know—‘P—A.’ ”’ 
In establishing rapport with a 13-year- 
old girl, I referred to the vacation on the 
preceding day and inquired about George 
Washington. Carmella knew he was 
“president of his country,’’ and finally 
concluded his country was the United 
States. Beginning to doubt the content 
of these verbal responses, I asked, ‘‘ Where 
is the United States?’’ I was a bit startled 
to learn that it was in the northeastern 
part of Canada. Such incidents are not 
the fault of the child or the teacher, but 
simply the result of faulty conditions. 
These children had been in groups of aver- 
age learners and the teacher could not 
spend precious moments explaining what 
was obvious to the majority of the group. 
In working with the dull child we must 
plan to train him to know when he is right 
and when he is wrong. Because of his men- 
tal make-up, he is frequently unable to 
detect his own errors. Here, again, talk- 
ing and precepts are the least helpful 
attack from the practical point of view of 
correction as well as from the possible dan- 
ger of increasing the child’s discourage- 
ment and lack of self-respect. Again, we 
must be concrete and adjust the level of 
difficulty, setting simple situations that 
will enable him to check his own errors 
as much as he can. Then we must 
patiently build in the habit of doing so by 
requiring self-correction as part of his 
work whenever possible. Devices necessi- 
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tating self-checking can be used but can- 
not be depended upon without some over- 
sight. The impact of unadapted methods 
on native characteristics makes the dull 
child an inveterate and confirmed guesser, 
but training could offset this somewhat. A 
dull child should receive approval and 
praise for knowing that he doesn’t know. 
It is then the teacher’s responsibility to 
see that he has another chance to learn. 
While the dominant social characteristics 
of the dull child are more or less the 
outgrowth of his mental handicaps, his 
limited power of intellectual comprehen- 
sion of situations and his lack of fertile and 
accurate imagination, they also necessitate 
adaptation. ‘‘Immediate and selfish inter- 
ests dominate dull minds in powerful 
ways.’’ These children have narrow indi- 
vidualistic points of view and seem less 
able than average children to control their 
personal feeling. They also apparently 
find it more difficult to subordinate them- 
selves to the larger interests of the group. 
Because the dull learners are less intelli- 
gent socially, they are doubly in need of 
an adapted program to develop more de- 
sirable social traits as well as to prevent 
the aggravation of the anti-social ones. The 
same emphasis on the concrete, definite, 
simple, and immediately motivated projects 
in habit formation are again applicable. 
Social service, assembly work, health edu- 
cation, social studies can all be utilized for 
the purpose of social development. These 
children love to perform, no matter how 
poorly, and simple plays and demonstra- 
tions that are kept concrete and colorful 
would tend to strengthen the social bonds. 
Codperative games are excellent but must 
not be too involved for their mental grasp. 
Social study material can be used, but with 
much practical illustration and first-hand 
observation and personal experience. The 
teacher will need also to be ingenious in 
building meaningful entities out of the 
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fragmentary units by means of which such 
material must necessarily be taught. Sim- 
ple club activities and work on teacher su- 
pervised committees are also helpful. With 
social adjustment such a vital and impor- 
tant factor in life, certainly this aspect of 
the dull child’s education should be given 
careful and experimental study. 

One of the greatest handicaps in the 
teaching of the dull child at present is the 
lack of suitable material. The lag of men- 
tal behind chronological age makes adjust- 
ment to two levels necessary, the social and 
interest level of the chronological age and 
the difficulty or technique level of the men- 
tal age. In reading, for example, the boy 
interested in cowboys and Indians must 
learn to read on material designed for six- 
year-olds, singing lullabies, ete. It is really 
pitiful to think what incongruous mate- 
rial the dull adolescent of thirteen has to 
read because of his mental age level of 
technique. It is not surprising that these 
pupils do not have a more spontaneous 
interest in cultural material. Until lit- 
erature is brought to their ability level, 
we cannot expect their meager lives to 
be broadened and enriched by it. Per- 
haps, as Dr. Baker suggests, their interest 
in sensational cowboy, bandit material is 
partly due to its being written in words of 
one syllable. 

For fear, in my attempt to give subject 
matter applications, I have buried the sug- 
gested basic learning needs of these chil- 
dren, may I just recapitulate briefly some 
of these major necessities in making edu- 
eation effective for dull minds? 


1. Use of simple vocabulary and simple lan- 
guage forms with constant reference to first- 
hand experience and visual devices to clarify 
meaning and increase word knowledge. 

2. Short, simple, concrete units of work ade- 
quately motivated on the interest level of the 
pupils. (Content on chronological age level of 
social interests—technique on mental age level.) 


3. Carefully supervised habit formation 
along every line in both process and applica. 
tion. Through this means build the child; 
standards of work. 

a. Use much carefully planned drill to 
fix technique and facts with a balane. 
ing of training in application. 

b. Leave nothing to chance—the most 
obvious of associations must be planned 
for and checked. 

4. Standards of achievement determined by 
the mental capacity and traits of the learner— 
a little thoroughly learned, enjoyed, and used, 
rather than much attempted with resulting 
confusion. 

5. Situations to develop more careful ob- 
servation and accuracy. 

6. Devices to help the child check his own 
knowledge and his lacks and needs. 

7. A deliberately planned program on the 
child’s mental level for developing right social 
attitudes and habits, and, above all, 

8. A consciousness that the wrong emotional 
attitude developing side by side with the right 
technical skill will nullify the most carefully 
planned work and effort. 

This array of educational needs is not 
at all an arraignment of the slow learners. 
It is a challenge to you and to me and to 
all those responsible for their education. 
We must accept the raw material as it is 
and build upon the abilities as they exist. 
We must forget temporarily the standards 
of achievement set up for the more capable 
children and measure our results in terms 
of the improved habits and attitudes in 
these children as they are. If we do this, 
the task of teaching dull pupils should 
be no more difficult than that of teaching 
other groups. The teacher must, of course, 
be analytical, resourceful, and patient, but 
what teacher should not be? These chil- 
dren have special learning needs. The 
methods successfully built up for the av- 
erage group have not succeeded. What 
less can we do, then, than build a procedure 
based on an analysis of their needs and try 
its effectiveness ? 
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Dr. Baker feels that the learning prob- 
lem of the special class group is very closely 
related to the problem of the dull group. 
In fact, there is quite a bit of overlapping 
in the personnel of these groups at the 
upper levels of the former and the lower 
levels of the latter, due to the personality, 
emotional and mechanical factors which 
affect achievement and influence special 
class placement. He says that if an even 
balance were struck between the psycho- 
logical traits of the subnormal and the 
normal or average learner, the characteris- 
ties of the dull pupil would probably be 
quite closely described, and he calls the 
subnormal group the ‘‘slow motion pictures 
of the educational world.’’ 

The entire inadequacy for your group of 
the instructional procedures developed for 
the average learner has forced you, the 
special class teachers, by the very neces- 
sities of your work, to become pioneers in 
adapting that work to individual differ- 
ences in learning capacity. It would seem, 
therefore, that you have a responsibility 
to assume and a contribution to make to 
the cause of the slow learner of whatever 
degree. In closing, consequently, I would 
suggest briefly some of the ways in which 
this group needs your effort and example. 
If, in my attempt to be brief, I should 
sound critical and didactic, please realize 
that a spirit of criticism is farthest from 
my thought. Because of my very genuine 
admiration and appreciation of what I 
have seen in special class groups, I am chal- 
lenging you to prove your faith and spread 
it concerning, first, subject matter and 
method, and, second, concerning the atti- 
tude toward the dull learners and toward 
the work of teaching them. 

The elaboration of the characteristics of 
dull learners has practically taken care of 
the first point. The need of textbooks 
presenting the two levels of content and 
technique, the need for simply written lit- 


erature (such literature has been written 
and by masters, but it needs to be located 
and put in usable form); the need for 
practical methods for putting over sub- 
ject matter, for building desirable attitudes 
and habits, for developing social ideals and 
actions—all this must come from capable 
teachers who are interested in studying 
and meeting the problem. 

The other part of the appeal is per- 
haps more important and correspondingly 
less easy to express. It must be apparent 
that I am a convinced believer in wisely 
planned and carefully checked homogene- 
ous ability grouping. I believe in it as our 
best means of equating learning oppor- 
tunity. I believe in it because I think it 
will unmask other individual differences 
needing adjustment which have been over- 
shadowed by the ability mixture. I believe 
in it because I see no other adequate means 
for preventing wrong habits and attitudes 
—in the case of the slow learners, dis- 
couragement, sense of failure, and inferior- 
ity with their train of personality ills. I 
believe in it because I feel that wisely used 
it can be the means of giving the slow 
learner his rightful share of success in 
school and in life through his adequate 
adjustment on his own level to them. 

But such grouping is only a means, not 
an end. Unless subject matter, methods, 
and standards of attainment can be dif- 
ferentiated to overcome educational and 
emotional blocking, homogeneous grouping 
cannot function. Unless, moreover, the at- 
titude of adults and other children toward 
these groups, including the special class 
ones, is understanding and codperative, 
homogeneous grouping may defeat its own 
most important purpose. When teachers 
use placements in such groups, slow-mov- 
ing or special class, as an occasion for re- 
gret or pity, or as a threat to improve work 
or conduct, when children look down upon 
and taunt the members, when parents pun- 
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ish a child so placed in angry and shamed 
resentment, I feel—well, I feel just as you 
would feel if these placements were your 
work as they are mine. I ask myself what 
shall it profit a child to learn to read, to 
spell, to figure better if once more his self- 
respect is assailed? As a psychological ex- 
aminer, I think I have a right to speak 
feelingly about this matter. 

But I am convinced that these things 
need not be, for I know places where they 
do not exist. Children and parents reflect 
the attitude of the school. Selling any spe- 
cial group to the children not in it would 
not be difficult if all teachers and princi- 
pals would treat both the group and the 
child placed in it with respect and interest, 
and drop, occasionally and casually, ap- 
preciative and honestly admiring remarks 
about such groups. It is not an attitude 
of sentimental pity that is needed, but an 
attitude of respect and interested encour- 
agement. That such children can have this 
opportunity is really a matter for con- 
gratulation. When other children see a 
group acting like self-respecting learners, 
enjoying their work and having rather en- 
viable activities, they will accept it with 
little comment or criticism except perhaps 
to apply for admission. I’ve known special 
classes which dull normal children have 
begged to enter. I even knew one group 
of dull learners which proved so attrac- 
tive to a very bright child that she delib- 
erately failed her rchool work in order to 
achieve placement. The connection of an 
intelligence test rating and assignment to 
the group being unknown, she failed to 
take the necessary precaution of doing 
poorly on that test also, and thus defeated 
her plan. 

I suppose every deviation from the tra- 
ditional beaten path must be sold to the 
wisely conservative treaders of that path. 
Every movement for better school adapta- 
tions from kindergarten to junior high has 


been under this necessity, so why shoul 
the effort to adapt school procedure to yy. 
riations in learning ability escape? As] 
have already suggested, there is no grou 
to whom we can more logically turn t 
pave the way for this movement than to th: 
special education group with their under. 
standing and background. Now that spe. 
cial class work has passed its experimental 
stage, its workers should come forward 
and again be pacemakers in the educational 
field. May I make some tentative sugge. 
tions as to a few of the ways and mean 
through which you might make this needed 
contribution ? 

In the first place, you need to sell your 
own work to the schools. I dare to say this 
because I learned it by watching special 
class teachers do this in the schools. I do 
not mean sell your classes as places for 
school problems, but sell them as groups of 
contented, happy, willing, and self-respect- 
ing workers. Naturally, teachers come to 
think about the special class group in terms 
of the children in their grades proposed 
for placement there. As you know, these 
children are usually behavior problems as 
well as retarded learners. (Somehow do- 
cility seems to offset stupidity with the av- 
erage teacher. I suppose we are all prone 
to judge our human contacts on the basis 
of their personality effect on us.) Now, 
‘‘stupid behavior problems’’ forms any- 
thing but a rose-colored pair of spectacles 
through which to view a class. I am won- 
dering to what extent you as teachers of 
these classes have given these other teach- 
ers a different point of view through cor- 
crete demonstration. Has there ever been 
a consistent plan carefully worked out 
and carried through for the making of 
an extensive and patient attempt to create 
in the principals and teachers of the schools 
the attitude toward your groups you feel 
would be helpful? Note, I say ‘‘create 
in,’’ not instruct, for no group has been 
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more thoroughly taught and uses less than 
we teachers the precept that ‘‘actions speak 
louder than words.’’ 

We are mostly believers in projects. At 
any rate, we use the term frequently. Why 
not take some such project in educational 
psychology and learn from experience the 
real educational content of the word? If 
you did assume such an undertaking, I 
yenture to suggest that in its evolution 
you would be asking yourselves some of 
the following questions: 


Do I make my group feel a part of the 
larger school group by giving them as much 
typical school work as they can comprehend 
and, while adapting my procedures to their 
learning characteristics and level, by using as 
far as possible the common school termi- 
nology? 

Do I see to it that the children’s best work 
and behavior is seen and appreciated by their 
former teachers and companions? 

Do I provide for their taking part in assem- 
blies and for their making contributions indi- 
vidually and collectively to the general school 
activities ? 

Do I give them definite training in responsi- 
bility, not through talking but through the re- 


quirements of concrete situations adjusted to 
their mental level? 

Do I feel sorry for the children in my group 
or do I treat them on their own level with the 
respect due another personality? 

Do I feel the children can’t do much any- 
way, or do I act as though I felt their effort 
worth while, help them to accomplish things, 
and force them to live up to their best by re- 
fusing to accept less in either effort or prod- 
uct? 

Do I decide everything for them or do I 
create situations in which they can give valid 
opinions, and then treat those opinions with 
respect? 

Above all, how do I speak of these children 
before others? As we think in our hearts about 
them, so co we refer to them. 


Such is my confidence in the special edu- 
cation group that I am sure your whole- 
hearted interest and effort could bring 
about a fruitful consideration of the slow 
learner and his educational needs. If an 
attitude of understanding and respect for 


these children on the part of all those con- 


cerned in their education could be built up, 
the problem of the slow learner would. dis- 
appear in his own secure and effective op- 
portunity. 











WAYS AND MEANS OF HELPING TEACHERS TO ADAPT THEIR 
INSTRUCTION TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Loris K. Haney 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Mississippi 


The term ‘‘individual differences’’ has 
found its place in educational terminology 
and that it should be recognized is accepted 
by everyone—there is no argument on 
that. But the questions remain open in a 
large percentage of our high schools. What 
are we going to do about it? How are 
we going to meet these needs which we 
know exist? How can the teacher with a 
heavy load solve the problem that con- 
fronts her? And how can the supervisor 
best render timely assistance in this mat- 
ter? 

That the needs are too important to 
adopt a laissez-faire policy, all educators 
are beginning to realize. Formerly the 
idea prevailed that all children were alike 
and gradually our schools became organ- 
ized around this point of view. Uniform- 
ity became the ideal. But the fallacy of 
such ideas became apparent and it was 
seen that the more capable were rarely 
worked to their capacity while the slow 
pupils were sacrificed to the system. We 
know now that upon the able or intelli- 
gent people depends the progress of our 
civilization and these must be educated 
to the fullest extent; and that the prob- 
lems of society are greater if we do noth- 
ing for these failures of the schoolroom. 
Equal opportunity for all must cease to 
mean the same curriculum for all. The 
test of our educational program must mean 
the excellence of training provided for 
each individual child with reference to 
what he can do best. Teachers must be 


trained to recognize the important aspects 
of the situation. 

Some reasons why they have failed to see 
this problem have been the overcrowded 
conditions of the school, the large amount 
of textbook teaching, and the indifference 
to objectives. The teachers were ignorant 
and poorly trained. The increase in en- 
rollment has brought to light more and 
more differences. Psychologists have cen- 
tered their attention on ways of measure- 
ment and with this multitude of new tests 
the teachers have been overwhelmed. 

Other problems that have tended to call 
the attention of administrators to the fail- 
ure to provide for the individual have been 
(1) the increasing number of failures, (2) 
the passiveness of the high school pupil, 
(3) lack of initiative and self-direction, (4) 
no interest in originality, and (5) the 
growing tendency to lower standards. 
These problems have been responsible for 
a careful survey of the field of differences 
and more or less successful experimenta- 
tion in attempting to improve conditions. 

The first duty of the teacher and super- 
visor is to study the field and to diagnose 
in a systematic way these differences in 
the pupil. Many suggestions as to the 
range of differences to be studied have 
been offered. Nutt? lists eight varieties, 
namely: (1) difference in environment, 
(2) maturity, (3) anatomical structure, 
(4) sex, (5) ability, (6) types of minds, 
(7) types of imagery, and (8) types of 
thinking. 


1Nutt, H. W., The Principles of Teaching High School Pupils, Chap. 5. 
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The study of the environment includes 
the pupil’s home life, religious life, and 
the community. Every community has its 
own character. The pupil coming from a 
good home with educated parents has a 
better skill in using English and a wider 
range of experiences than the pupil from 
an illiterate home or a foreign neighbor- 
hood. The school may have a whole class 
that must be dealt with by trained experts 
if good citizenship is to be the result. 
Textbooks and other materials must be 
adapted to the environment. 

The matter of differences in maturity 
has led to the formation of junior high 
schools as one means of solving the diffi- 
culties it presents. It has involved the 
rapid promotion idea that prevails in some 
schools. It needs further study before it 
can be settled what shall be done. 

Physical structure and sex both have a 
bearing on the child’s progress in school. 
Medical knowledge and investigations in 
psychology have added much to the eluci- 
dation of this subject. The brightness 
and dullness or ability of pupils is easy 
enough to test in a general way. The 
other three of Nutt’s list have considerable 
bearing on choice of subject matter and 
the psychological processes of the learner. 
These differences make it necessary to de- 
velop a technique of study in the school. 

A number of procedures in studying the 
pupil have been developed in the past few 
years. Anderson, Barr, and Bush? give 
a list of items to note about the pupil. 


1. Note the pupil’s general intelligence or abil- 
ity to learn. 

2. Note evidence of individual levels of achieve- 
ments and knowledge of subject matter 
(educational tests and grades). 

3. Note special learning abilities such as com- 
mand of English, general reading abilities, 
ability to use tools of learning readily. 


4. Note previous experience with subject mat- 
ter in the school and the home environ- 
ments. 

5. Note special language difficulties, such as 
appear in the foreign community. 

6. Note home conditions and home factors con- 
ditioning learning. 

7. Note items of health, such as absences be- 
cause of illness, physical defects, ete. 


William A. McCall® suggests the follow- 
ing study of pupils: 

1. Introspection or self-study on part of pu- 

pils. 

2. Observation of normal, everyday classroom 

work of pupils. 

3. Have the pupils trace the process of think- 
ing orally. (Uhl used this in locating dif- 
ferences in addition and subtraction.) 

. Analysis of test results. 

. Secure the developmental history. 

. Contrast the methods of work of the good 
and poor pupils. 

7. The complete psychological examination. 


Still another study which has the ad- 
vantage of careful analysis as to means and 
technique is Waples’ ‘‘ Easy ways to diag- 
nose pupils.’’* He divides these into three 
parts: 

First, special learning abilities; 

Second, personal history and experience 
with subject matter which you teach, and 

Third, present interests related to your 
subject. 

These have been planned in such a way 
that the supervisor could use them in car- 
rying out tests as means for execution are 
included. Some of these plans are simple 
enough to be done easily by the teacher 
without expense or much trouble. 

The supervisor has an important part 
in assisting the teacher with the diagnosis 
of the pupil. He should have in his office 
samples of charts and tests, references in 
professional literature as to their use and 


ao 


* Anderson, Barr, and Bush, Visiting the Teacher at Work, Chap. 2. 
*McCall, W. A., How to Measure in Education, pp. 88-111. 
‘Waples, Douglas, Procedures in High School Teaching, pp. 48-54. 
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value. In many cases, unless the teacher 
has had previous training in giving tests, 
these should be conducted by the super- 
visor himself. One of the duties of the 
supervisor is to take some teacher or teach- 
ers and train them in the technique of ad- 
ministering educational and intelligence 
tests. All of the teachers perhaps should 
assist in scoring their own tests. The re- 
sults should be tabulated and interpreted 
by the supervisor. A private conference 
with each teacher or with a small group of 
teachers which deals with the data of the 
tests should follow the tabulation. This 
conference is very important, for it is here 
that much can be done in suggesting means 
of overcoming weaknesses shown in teach- 
ing and treatment for the individual dif- 
ferences of the pupils. 

The variations need to be studied care- 
fully from the point of view of causes. 
An illustration of the misunderstanding 
which may arise when a teacher does not 
study causation is shown in the following 
incident. A young man, inexperienced, re- 
ported to the inspector that all of his pupils 
were morons, hopelessly dull, and he had 
therefore graded two-thirds of them as 
failures. The inspector dropped into a 
class in literature the following day. With- 
out any preliminaries or explanation the 
teacher said, ‘‘We will read Sandburg’s 
poem, ‘Chicago,’ today.’’? Then he read 
aloud the entire poem in a lifeless tone. 
When he had finished he said, ‘‘What do 
you think about that?’’. He called va- 
rious names and each responded, ‘‘I don’t 
know.’’ He turned to the inspector and 
said, ‘‘It doesn’t catch in very far.’’ A 
little investigation on the part of the in- 
spector showed that none of the children 
had ever been in a city of more than 10,- 
000 and that it was lack of ideas that made 
them listless on the subject of ‘‘Chicago.’’ 
Of course, most teachers would know bet- 


ter than this one the difficulties involved, 
but still many fail to see through their 
difficulties. 

After having diagnosed the variations 
and differences, the next step is to adapt 
the instruction to fit the needs. There are 
several systems that have been formed as 
an attempt to solve problems of the va. 
riations. Although some of these would 
fall chiefly under the administrator’s du. 
ties, yet the supervisor should be the one 
to prepare the teachers and get them ready 
to work the system out with understanding 
and appreciation. The most important of 
these systems will be discussed briefly. 

1. Homogeneous grouping has been tried 
by many schools. The basis for classifica- 
tion has usually been on some form of 
intelligence testing combined with the pu- 
pil’s school marks. The classes or sections 
were divided into from two to five groups. 
Many schools use three groups: ‘‘Excel- 
lent’’ students, ‘‘Medium’’ students and 
‘‘Inferior’’ students. 
progress as fast as their ability will per- 
mit. The bright sections will have their 
courses enriched and be introduced to many 
experiences. They will not be compelled 
to listen to repeated reteachings. The 
bright pupils will have their initiative de- 
veloped to a higher degree. The dull pv- 
pil may have the advantages of individual 
instruction. The chief disadvantages ® are 
(1) the ambitious pupil may overwork; 
(2) the slow one needs some bright ones 
to speed him up; (3) the textbooks are not 
suitable; (4) the bright pupils graduate 
too young; (5) stigma attaches itself to 
slow group; (6) teachers overestimate the 
work of the better students of slow group. 

The supervisor should definitely super- 
vise the grouping in this plan and should 
base the grouping on as many factors as 
possible. Conferences with the teachers 
will be necessary to get their codperation 


5 Douglass, Harl O., Modern Methods of High School Teaching. 
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and opinions. The teachers having slow 
sections need special attention in adapting 
their subject matter, especially as the 
teachers themselves have a tendency to be- 
come discouraged when dealing with this 
type of pupil. The supervisor must show 
the teacher that the slow pupils need more 
drill, more review, more careful assign- 
ments, and new ways of appealing to in- 
terest. This plan cannot be used success- 
fully in the small high school. 

2. ‘‘Flexible Assignment System’’ ® was 
devised by the University of Wisconsin 
High School under the’ direction of H. L. 
Miller. It is sometimes called the Chal- 
lenge Plan. A challenge is issued to each 
class. It has three parts or blocks. All 
students are required to complete the min- 
imum assignment in order to receive credit 
at all. To get Good, he must complete the 
minimum and the average assignment. To 
get Excellent, the pupil is required to pass 
all three assignments. These assignments 
should be in ascending order of difficulty. 
The advocates of this plan declare that 
nearly all pupils catch the contagion of 
mastery and that school marks gain new 
significance. 

The teachers need to codperate in adopt- 
ing this plan. The supervisor could ren- 
der valuable assistance in helping them 
get the new technique required. It would 
take some time to adjust pupils and 
teachers. The teachers should be thor- 
oughly converted to the idea before trying 
to start it. 

3. Many schools are meeting this prob- 
lem of individual differences through su- 
pervising the study (or learning process) 
of the pupils. The subject of supervised 
study is obviously undergoing important 
changes at present. It once meant the ac- 
tivities of a teacher who sat in a room 
where children were corralled while they 

*Miller, H. L., Directing Study. 


gave more or less attention to a textbook. 
Now it has come to mean the directing of 
the entire learning process which may be 
done in class or out as the case may war- 
rant. The most satisfactory plan has been 
to use about sixty minutes, although longer 
and shorter periods have been tried and 
found successful in various high schools. 
The objectives need to be very definite, 
the assignment must be made in specific 
study units if supervised study is to be 
a success. The problem attack is one of 
the best types of teaching in supervised 
study. The recitation may be of varying 
length and should be primarily a discus- 
sion of topics or problems met with in the 
study. The difficulties may in this way 
be ironed out. The bright pupil is taken 
care of as well as the dull in this method. 
Supervised study seems to be rather hard 
to install in a school because few teachers 
understand the real psychology and pur- 
pose of it. The supervisor would have a 
task in training and guiding the teachers 
in its technique, in watchful oversight and 
frequent conferences with the teachers. It 
is a system which is very valuable when 
used as it should be, but one that may be 
abused easily. The function of the teacher, 
however, is quite definite. Ferriss’ gives 
some suggestions which may be applied to 
the teacher’s work. 


1. The instructor should act as a general man- 
ager of the class activities, as a director and 
guide. 

2. He should make, previous to the study pe- 
riod, a careful assignment, setting forth the 
specific objectives for the work, the prob- 
lems, the topics, ete., and sources of ma- 
terials. 

3. See that the materials needed are available. 

4. See that the physical environment is con- 
ducive to work. 

5. See that each pupil understands clearly 
what his task is. 


"Ferriss, E. N., Secondary Education in Country and Village, p. 262. 
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6. Encourage each pupil to utilize his time 
and energy fully, help him to avoid waste- 
ful methods of work, and guide him to 
more effective ones. 

7. Give each pupil assistance when needed, 
but encourage initiative and the assumption 
of self-responsibility by not giving too 
much help. 

8. Limit the amount of trial and error by 
suggesting at appropriate time ways of 
overcoming difficulties apparently insur- 
mountable. 

9. Give instruction as needed in methods of 
study, use of reference books and other 
sources, taking of notes. 

10. If needed, when taking up for the first 
time a new phase of work, go through the 
operation required. 

11. Observe the various pupils at work to dis- 
cover their interests, aptitudes, weaknesses, 
and strengths as a basis for future guidance. 

The supervisor should have all of these 

points in mind when training teachers in 

the technique. 

4. In Morrison’s® system of ‘‘teach— 
test—diagnose—reteach’’ until mastery is 
obtained or it is definitely ascertained 
that the pupil is a non-learner, the prob- 
lem of individual differences would be 
automatically provided for. It will take 
much education of the public and the 
teacher before this can become universal, 
although the trueness of the underlying 
principle must be realized. 

5. Some of the schools advocate an ad- 
justment of recitations to pupil needs. In 
some cases this means that the questions 
will be graded into easy, average and dif- 
ficult types which are given to the pupil 
according to his ability. Other devices are 
used in the same manner as the question. 

6. The use of the project ® and problem 
helps meet the variation of pupils’ inter- 
ests and aims. The voluntary type se- 
lected by pupil himself but directed by the 
teacher is useful in this respect. The su- 
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pervisor needs to act as a check on project. 
teaching in keeping the teacher’s enthugi. 
asm going at proper rate and in estimating 
the worth of the projects. 

7. A plan that met with much favor , 
few years ago was promotion according ty 
rate of progress. A bright pupil could 
finish high school in three years while the 
slower one carried only three subjects and 
remained five years. It is obvious that 
this is an administration problem. This 
plan was abused so much in the high 
schools of the Middle West that it had to 
be regulated by state supervisors. 

8. The most elaborate system worked out 
in this field was based on the principle of 
individual instruction. In common par. 
lance, it is called the Dalton Plan or the 
Winnetka Plan because of the early adop- 
tions in those schools. There are hundreds 
of variations of the plan in use in schools 
today. Under this system, the classrooms 
were turned into laboratories for individ- 
ual work and testing. Recitations in the 
old sense are not held. The Dalton Plan 
provides for monthly contracts which are 
given to the pupils. Each pupil works out 
his contract at his own rate of speed. The 
teacher’s time is taken up with assisting 
pupils who have difficulties in learning and 
in testing pupils on completion of units 
in contract. Some schools which have 
adopted the individual instruction plan en- 
rich the course for the brilliant student, 
others allow him to progress into the next 
class as quickly as he completes enough 
contracts. The chief advantage claimed for 
individual instruction is that it permits the 
child to progress at his own rate, thus 
permitting thoroughness and mastery of 
subject matter. The supervisor and 
teachers would be obliged to spend much 
time in serious study in order to launch 
any plan of individual instruction. The 


® Morrison, H. C., Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. 


® Ferriss, E. N., Secondary Education in Country and Village. 
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schools which have tried such plans are al- 
most unanimous in their assertions that 
they are very much worth while. 

9-10. Two other plans sometimes used in 
trying to solve problems of individual dif- 
ferences are the graded plan, which has 
about gone out of fashion, and the after- 
school coaching of laggards done in many 
schools. In summing up the activities of 
the supervisor one finds many means both 
direct and indirect of assisting the teacher. 
A number of these means are listed in an 
effort to make them objective. 


1. Procure and keep up-to-date a professional 
library (books and magazines) which will 
contain material and suggestions on indi- 
vidual differences. 

2. Procure samples of diagnostic educational 
and ability tests for teacher to inspect. 
(The University of Illinois issues a bulletin 
on High School Tests.) 

3. Keep some tests on hand, both group and 
individual, to use on special occasions and 
to solve case-study problems. 

4. Keep filing case for case-study records of 
pupils. Add to material when possible. 

5. Keep records of visitations and suggestions 

made to teachers on individual differences. 

. Study experiments made in other schools 

and occasionally have some teacher make 


a 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


an experiment, under direction, to try out 
the new methods. 


. Study ways of improving instruction for 


individual needs in regular faculty meet- 
ings. Have suggestive outline ready. En- 
courage teacher discussion and study for 
report in faculty meeting. 


. Study plans in departments for providing 


for variations in ability. 


. Frequent conferences with teachers over 


their own special problems. 

Coéperation with administration in han- 
dling problem and remedial cases. 
Adoption of policy or program account- 
ing for differences. 

Faculty meetings, group meetings, depart- 
ment meetings with the interpretation, use, 
and non-use of tests as a subject. 
Case-study of problem children. 

Training of at least a few teachers in giv- 
ing tests and scoring them. 

Visitations and follow-up conferences with 
teachers. 

“Call” visitations. 

A well-defined policy and program en- 
couraging extra-curricular activities. 
Codperation on subject of vocational guid- 
ance and home-room work. 

Inspiration backed by knowledge and en- 
thusiasm in order to encourage teachers to 
persist in their efforts. 











NUTRITION WORK IN CHATTANOOGA 


W. T. Rosrnson 
Superintendent City Schools, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


More important than the impression 
upon stone, it has been said, is the impres- 
sion upon the human mind. In the early 
days following the great World War, some 
one in Chattanooga was impressed with 
the importance of the relation of health to 
the well-being of Chattanooga’s children. 
This impression made upon the mind of 
man resulted in action. As a result of this 
impression, the Chattanooga Chapter of 
the American Red Cross, through the vi- 
sion and forethought of its chairman, 
planned with the Executive Committee to 
introduce nutrition work for the children 
of Chattanooga, through obtaining the 
services of a Red Cross nutritionist. They 
secured Mrs. John E. Gilbreath, a trained 
nutritionist, for this work and she is still 
directing it. 

In those early days, the first step under- 
taken in this work was the planning of 
two nutrition classes for malnourished 
children. These classes were conducted 
during the period of school vacation. In ad- 
dition to the nutritionist, a first-class pe- 
diatrician, a nurse, and a volunteer worker 
from the Chattanooga Junior League as- 
sisted with the work. 

The material with which this group 
worked consisted of borrowed scales, a 
second-hand kodak, and a group of chil- 
dren who were eager to reach or claim 
what was then talked of as ‘‘normal 
weight.’’ There were twenty children in 
each class. At the end of the vacation pe- 
riod early in September, the majority of 
those forty children had made gratifying 
advances in improved nutrition. This was 
accomplished through meeting the chil- 
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dren regularly once a week for class in. 
struction, when the nutritionist taught 
them how to choose and use their food. She 
not only did this, but inspired them to 
want food and to want to claim their op- 
timal growth and health. When the class 
was held, the pediatrician assisted, mak- 
ing physical examinations of the children 
whose parents (mothers) were present. The 
nurse assisted him with the physical ex- 
aminations. The parents not only listened 
while the class was being taught, but talked 
with the nutritionist about the food of the 
children. The nutritionist visited the home 
of each of these children, and she and the 
mothers worked together with the children 
to bring about improved nutrition. 

This work gradually developed under 
the American Red Cross and grew into 
an educational nutrition program for all 
school children, as well as nutrition in- 
struction for parents and teachers. In 1925, 
the nutrition work was entirely taken over 
by the public school system, and the work 
financed by the city Department of Edu- 
cation. Today, in Chattanooga, we have 
regular, graded, nutrition instruction for 
all school children in the grammar grades 
and the junior high schools. Some instruc- 
tion is also going on in the senior as well 
as junior high schools through the home 
economics classes. Our nutritionist is re- 
sponsible for the classes in nutrition in- 
struction to all children in the elementary 
grades and in the junior high schools, ex: 
cepting those in the home economics 
classes. 

Our program is carried on through hav- 
ing our nutritionist offer the ‘‘Red Cross 
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Course in Nutrition for Teachers’’ to our 
regular classroom teachers. They have 
taken this course voluntarily. It is given 
at the University of Chattanooga. The 
teachers receive university credit and are 
also awarded Red Cross certificates for the 
course. At the present time, fully three- 
fourths of the teachers in the elementary 
grades have taken this course and received 
university credit and the Red Cross cer- 
tificates for it. All teachers who have not 
had the ‘‘Red Cross Course in Nutrition 
for Teachers,’’ as a course, have had, how- 
ever, instruction in nutrition through our 
nutritionist at their weekly and monthly 
meetings. 

Our nutritionist goes into the classroom 
to help the teachers work, just as any other 
supervisor does. She has a regular sched- 
ule, which is as carefully planned as the 
schedule of the classroom teacher. With the 
help of the classroom teachers who have 
been given this instruction in normal nu- 
trition, and the help of the primary and 
intermediate supervisors, our nutritionist 
has planned a course of study in nutrition 
for our schools. We have been using this 
course of study for the past two years. 
Throughout the city, measurements and 
weights of the children and teachers are 
taken regularly. The underweight children 
are weighed monthly and given special 
help by the nutritionist through confer- 
ences with teachers, parents, and children, 
until they have attained their ‘‘normal 
weight.’’ 

Our medical department carries on the 
physical examinations for all our children, 
and our city nurses follow up through 
home visits for the physical defects. Our 
dental work has been done through the aid 
of a ‘church center,’’ where a dental clinic 
is held, but now we have a city dental 
clinic, where our children are cared for. 

The results of our nutrition work have 
been very gratifying. For example, in 1921, 


in one school, forty-seven per cent of the 
enrollment of the children was found to 
be ten per cent or more underweight. In 
1928, in the same school, the percentage of 
underweight had decreased to ten per cent. 
In another school, in 1921, fifty-three per 
cent of the enrollment was ten per cent 
underweight. In 1928, in this school, the 
percentage of underweight had decreased 
to three per cent. And in still a third 
school, in 1921, sixty per cent of the en- 
rollment was ten per cent underweight. In 
1928, this was reduced to eight per cent. 
This gives some idea of the status of nutri- 
tion—according to weight and height—in 
1921, when we began our educational nu- 
trition program, for our records show that 
the figures quoted would have held good 
in practically all schools in our city. In 
1928, the percentage of malnutrition—ac- 
cording to weight and height—was eight 
per cent. Our nutritionist states that this 
improvement has been largely due to the 
untiring efforts of our principals and our 
teachers, also to the ready response that 
the parents have given through the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

In addition to the instruction given to 
the child, the nutritionist has met groups 
of mothers and given them the ‘‘Red Cross 
Food and Nutrition Course.’’ This course 
has been very popular, and all over the 
city mothers are practising in their homes 
the principles of nutrition which were se- 
cured through attending class instruction. 
Our nutritionist has also visited in the 
homes of the children who do not respond 
readily to the classroom instruction. 

The Parent-Teacher Association has not 
only shown its interest through taking 
classroom instruction from the nutrition- 
ist, but it has also arranged group meet- 
ings through its various Parent-Teacher 
Associations throughout the city. At these 
meetings the nutritionist has talked to 
mothers—and fathers who happened to be 
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present—on the importance of nutrition, 
and appreciated with them the psychology 
needed in the home, as well as the nutri- 
tion knowledge needed in order to cope 
with the nutrition problems. 

The Parent-Teacher Association has also 
done an excellent piece of work in the 
handling of the school cafeterias. In the 
early days, the cafeteria managers began 
to realize the importance of training in 
nutrition when coping with cafeteria prob- 
lems. At their request, our nutritionist 
gave to each of them the ‘‘Red Cross Food 
and Nutrition Course’’ adapted to cafe- 
teria managers’ problems, for which they 
also received nutrition certificates. These 
cafeteria managers have steadily grown in 
their appreciation of the need of training. 
Today, every cafeteria manager in our 
schools either holds a ‘‘Red Cross Food 
and Nutrition’’ certificate or is working to 
earn one. 

In addition to the work in nutrition 
which is being done by our nutritionist, we 
also have in our city high schools a super- 
visor of home economics and a corps of 
home economics teachers. They are empha- 
sizing, as a part of their regular work, the 
relation of nutrition to health, with their 
home economic students. In this way, nu- 
trition is also being taught to some of our 
senior high school students. 

The following statements from our pri- 
mary and our intermediate supervisors, 
also from the president of our Parent- 
Teacher Association, show, in part, the ap- 
preciation of our supervisors, teachers, and 
parents. 


Since our primary children have been given 
definite and systematic nutrition instruction, 
they have developed a most favorable attitude 
toward this subject, accepting the recognized 
health standards, approving good health habits, 
and frowning upon unhealthful practices. 

Skillful teaching by our Nutrition Super- 
visor and our classroom teachers has aroused 


a general desire to keep the health rules, and 
has shown our little folks exactly what to do; 
while varied and interesting devices have kept 
going the daily health chores, which gradually 
crystallize into desirable habits. 

What delightful health stories we hear! What 
melodious jingles are recited and sung! What 
spirited dramatizations of health stories we 
behold! What interesting talks our little folks 
can make about leafy vegetables and juicy 
fruits! What marvellous posters celebrate the 
routing of the coffee pot by the milk bottle! 

Surely our primary girls and boys are being 
led along delightful pathways into the Land of 
Health! 

—Mary Mackin,ay, 
Primary Supervisor. 


THE PLACE OF THE NuTRITION WorK IN Ovr 
ScHoot Program 


As a teacher of children, rather than of sub- 
jects, I regard the nutrition and health work 
as important as any phase of school experience 
which the children are given, and as founda- 
tional to those phases of the school work for 
which I am more directly responsible. Not only 
is the child himself (the real center of all our 
work) made more capable by the health work 
of benefiting by the work in the regular school 
branches, but the work in those branches is so 
easily correlated with the health work. There 
is a benevolent circle from better physical to 
better mental, and from better mental back to 
better physical again; fortunately, we need 
not decide which is the cause and which is the 
effect, so long as the child is benefited. 

When the National Education Association 
announced that we of the educational system 
must assume the health work load, shown so 
necessary by the physical unfitness of our sol- 
dier-citizenry, we bent our energies to the task. 
The work and its results have been their own 
reward. 

So far from being a burden on the teachers 
of the so-called common school branches, this 
once uncommon school branch has made a 
place for itself in the school program which 
would cause it to be greatly missed. It has pen- 
etrated and vivified all the work, illuminating 
with the human side our arithmetic, reading, 
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geography, and kindred subjects. We should 
miss its motivation, were it removed from our 
curriculum. It has now, through the “Red 
Cross Nutrition Course for Teachers,” filtrated 
from the expert down to the classroom teacher, 
who receives university credit for her studies, 
permeating all subjects in its passage. It has 
come to stay. 
—Mrs. L. M. Russet, 
Supervisor Intermediate Grades, 
Chattanooga Schools. 


In addition to the improved weight of 
the children in schools, some indices of the 
effectiveness of our work may be indicated 
by reports which we have from grocery- 
men. They state that their sales of whole- 
wheat bread, fruit, and vegetables have 
steadily increased during the last five 
years. One of the leading bakers of the city 
reports that, during the past two years, 
the sale of whole-wheat bread at his plant 
has increased fifty per cent. Our cafeteria 
managers in the schools show by their rec- 
ords that the sales in milk, vegetables, and 
fruits in the cafeterias have greatly in- 
creased during the past five years. They 
feel, as do the teachers, parents, grocers, 
and others, that this increase in the con- 
sumption of foods that are needed for 
health on the part of the children and their 
parents shows something of the results of 
the teaching of nutrition in our schools. 

The nutrition work in our schools and 
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in our city is having to do not only with 
food values—the choice and use of food 
that will help to produce optimal health 
and growth—but it is also giving consid- 
erable attention to better related health 
practices which, together with nutrition, 
are essential to the making of better citi- 
zens. 

As the superintendent of schools, it has 
been my privilege to note that all the 
work in our schools is conducted in such 
a way that the children delight in it. They 
are learning to build better bodies as a 
dwelling place for their minds, through 
choosing food of the right kind—building 
material with which our bodies must be 
built. 

In Chattanooga, we believe that the fol- 
lowing statement made by Dr. E. V. Mc- 
Collum is true: ‘‘The correct diet of the 
individual is the most important single 
factor in public health; it is the material 
with which to build the foundations of 
success.’’ 

Through the help and coéperation of our 
Red Cross, our parents, principals, teach- 
ers, Health Department, grocers, bakers, 
dairies, farmers throughout the land, and 
others, we in Chattanooga have built and 
are building, through our nutrition work, 
boys and girls with strong bodies—parents 
for tomorrow. 








THE PRESENT STATUS AND FUTURE POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
PROJECT METHOD IN PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHING—I' 


Wim D. Buaine 
Superintendent of Schools, Glenwood Springs, Colorado 


The aim of this study was to determine: 
(1) to what extent the project method is 
being used by public school teachers; 
(2) the attitude of teachers and super- 
visors who are using the method toward 
continuing and extending its use; (3) the 
subjects of the elementary school most 
often taught by this method; (4) the dif- 
ficulties and advantages most often encoun- 
tered in its use; and (5) the interpreta- 
tion of the project and project method by 
those teachers and supervisors actually 
using it. The ultimate objective of the 
study was to determine, through an anal- 
ysis of the above: (1) the future possi- 
bilities of the project method in public 
school teaching and (2) what recommenda- 
tions should be made for its wider and 
wiser use. 


FACTORS WHICH PROMPTED THIS STUDY AND 
INVESTIGATION OF THE PROJECT 
METHOD IN TEACHING 


Since the formal launching of the proj- 
ect method by Doctor William H. Kilpat- 
rick of Columbia University, in 1918, there 
has been a vast amount of writing, much 
of it of a controversial nature, on the 
project method. To substantiate this, one 
has but to refer to the bibliographies on 
project method and to the last ten years of 
the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture. Probably no method has provoked 
more thought among leading educators 
than the project method. 

Many thinking investigators have come 
to realize that there is not much that is new 


in the method except the name and the 
variety of definitions which attended its 
introduction into educational circles, 
Many teachers have created situations 
which enlisted the active participation of 
nearly every member of a large group, be- 
cause there was a dominating purpose 
which utilized the activity of the pupils in 
the completion of a project of life value. 
Any keenly observant principal or super- 
intendent can attest the almost transform- 
ing power that certain teachers have 
wielded in changing purposeless boys and 
girls to energetic, achieving, and purpose- 
ful workers. These teachers sensed the eter- 
nal verity that knowing, desiring, and do- 
ing must go hand in hand if the children 
are to learn or have educative experience. 
This they knew, though they might not 
have heard of nor ever used the term 
‘*project method.’’ The method of many 
teachers conforms to the laws of learning, 
though they are unable to analyze those 
laws. This is not a pleading for the ig- 
norance of the teacher, but merely calling 
attention to the fact that the project 
method is not new; it is as old as civiliza- 
tion itself. The Indian youth who made 
his first bow attacked the new problem 
with the same interest and fixed aim that 
the modern boy searches through volumes 
for arguments which will win his debate. 
If we could believe this truth—that all 
successful life is made up of worthy pur- 
poses or projects at which we are all en- 
gaged during the greater part of our wak- 
ing hours; if we could honestly analyze 


1 From a study submitted in partial fulfillment for the Master of Arts degree in Education at Colo- 
rado State Teachers College. The second part of the article will appear in the December issue. 
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the factors which played the important 
role in our own growth, there is little doubt 
as to what our attitude toward the project 
method would be. An honest survey of our 
own lives to determine where most learning 
occurred cannot but lead to the conclusion 
that the greater part of learning took 
place in the conscious pursuit of whole- 
hearted purposes. This is project method. 

If we turn from our observation of the 
project method to a consideration of the 
educational psychology and _ philosophy 
which dominate American thinking today, 
we find a significant agreement. Both em- 
phasize the needs of life situations, prob- 
lem attitudes, interests, purposes, and def- 
inite objectives. Thorndike,” in evaluating 
the important factors involved in any 
learning process, discusses (1) interest in 
the work; (2) interest in improvement; 
(3) significance of the work to the worker ; 
(4) problem-attitude; (5) attentiveness; 
and (6) absence of irrelevant emotional 
excitement and worry. These are identical 
with the factors which are involved in 
carrying a purposeful act to successful 
completion. 

Dewey? in analyzing the relation of 
method to thinking states: 


Processes of instruction are unified in the de- 
gree in which they center in the production of 
good habits of thinking. While we may speak, 
without error, of the -method of thought, the 
important thing is that thinking is the method 
of an educative experience. The essentials of 
method are therefore identical with the essen- 
tials of reflection. They are, first, that the pupil 
have a genuine situation of experience—that 
there be a conscious activity in which he is 
interested for its own sake; secondly, that a 
genuine problem develop within this situation 
as a stimulus to thought; third, that he possess 
the information and make the observations 
needed to deal with it; fourth, that the sug- 


gested solutions occur to him which shall be 
responsible for developing in an orderly way; 
fifth, that he have opportunity and occasion to 
test his ideals by application to make their 
meaning clear and to discover for himself their 
validity. 


We therefore contend that from the 
standpoint of utilizing the laws of learning 
the project method coincides with these re- 
quirements. It seems that we might justly 
say that the project method is a method 
of methods, a dominating principle, a 
philosophy of education embodying the 
same situations and driving force encoun- 
tered in all life projects. This is in accord 
with Dewey’s philosophy that ‘‘education 
is life.’’ Thus it seems that both the ob- 
servation of the project method and our 
educational philosophy and psychology 
which dominate our American schools con- 
tribute worth-while evidence to the sound- 
ness of this method. 

There is, however, another important 
factor which is all-important if the project 
method is to survive as a method of school 
instruction. That is the factor of applica- 
tion. The importance of the successful use 
of the project method can hardly be over- 
estimated. Hosic and Chase* put it thus: 

‘“We believe that project method is a 
fruitful concept of living, learning, and 
teaching, destined to influence profoundly 
the educational practice of the future and 
that for good. Whether it does or not will 
be determined by the meaning which is at- 
tached to it and the good sense and skill 
with which the idea is put into practice.’’ 

In other words, the theory of the project 
method may be inherently valid, but if it 
cannot be so applied that its virtues stand 
out clearly, its cause is lost as a method 
of teaching. 

The first ready acceptance of the project 


*Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology, Briefer Course. 


*Dewey, John, Democracy and Education. 


“Hosic, James F., and Chase, Sara E., Brief Guide to the Project Method. 
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method enlisted many teachers who saw 
but the superficial side. In many instances 
this is the very thing which brought dis- 
credit upon the method. Through study 
and professional training in project 
method, teachers can be brought to the 
realization that project method is not a 
device, or a ‘‘trick of the trade’’ which 
may be learned in a few weeks; but rather, 
that it is a fundamental principle to be 
seriously considered in all teaching. It 
should be thought of as a method of meth- 
ods, a fruitful concept of living. As Doctor 
Bagley puts it: ‘‘Certainly there is no 
problem more fundamental or perplexing 
than that which is involved in the effort to 
link what we call knowledge with the 
larger complex that we call life.’’ 5 Doctor 
Stevenson also senses the difficulties and 
limitations of the project method: ‘‘The 
author realizes the difficulty of organizing 
a course completely on the project basis. 
But wherever it is possible to substitute 
units of work on the project basis, the re- 
sults will show the effectiveness of the 
project method.’’ ® 

The teacher using this method is con- 
fronted with problems intensely perplex- 
ing. A sense of insecurity and doubt often 
prove a check to the use of this method. 
We know very little of the results obtained 
by regular teachers, and critic teachers, in 
the use of this method in their teaching. It 
is evident that an impartial investigation 
of the difficulties and advantages, trends 
in use, and interpretation of the project 
method as viewed by competent teachers 
and supervisors should be most helpful in 
determining its present status and future 
possibilities. Such an investigation may be 
suggestive of helpful codperation between 
the educational theorist and the teacher, to 
the end that the virtues of the method may 
be saved for a wider use, that the remedia- 


ble difficulties may be overcome, and that 
a better point of view of the project and 
project method may be established. If the 
project method is fundamentally right and 
the technic in applying it is wrong, it is 
essential that educators know where the 
difficulty lies. Investigations of the ‘‘how”’ 
in public school teaching should prove even 
more valuable than investigations of the 
‘*what.’’ 

Briefly, it may be said that observation 
justifies confidence in the efficacy of the 
project method, a method which harmon- 
izes with the laws of learning and the 
philosophy, ‘‘education is life.’’ There are 
difficulties and problems in the field of ap- 
plication of this method which should be 
investigated, if the possibilities of the 
project method are to be realized. 


TECHNIC USED IN DETERMINING THE CON- 
TENT OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE AND 
FIELD OF INVESTIGATION 


The problem of determining the details 
of the questionnaire in a fair, unbiased, 
and somewhat scientific way required a 
thorough investigation of the literature on 
the subject, and also many personal inter- 
views with teachers. 

A quite exhaustive examination of re- 
ports on project teaching which have been 
published during the past ten years was 
made to determine the difficulties and ad- 
vantages of the project method as reported 
by teachers. In addition to this, a survey 
was made of books and articles written by 
frontier thinkers in this field, such as: Kil- 
patrick, Bagley, Hosic, Chase, Meriam, 
Collings, and others, to determine what 
they would include in the difficulties and 
advantages of the method. From these two 
sources, a list of fourteen difficulties and 
fourteen advantages were decided upon 
as sufficiently inclusive for the report. 


® Stevenson, John F., The Project Method of Teaching. 


* Ibid. 
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Blank spaces, however, were left for list- 
ing others. This list was afterwards passed 
to twenty teachers for suggestions as to 
changes and additions. 

By direct questioning of a number of 
teachers it was found that the true index 
of the success or failure of any method of 
procedure in teaching (as viewed by the 
teachers themselves) was their determina- 
tion to continue or discontinue its use. It 
seems that this is axiomatic; however, one 
teacher mentioned ‘‘Too much work’’ as 
the primary cause for discontinuing a 
method of teaching that was getting un- 
usual results. In all other cases the answers 
to the question, ‘‘ Why did you discontinue 
some method formerly used?’’ were, in 
substance, ‘‘I did not get satisfactory re- 
sults’; ‘‘It did not work well’’; or ‘‘I 
found a better way.’’ It was therefore de- 
cided to submit the questions * on intent 
of continuing and extending the use of the 
project method as a determinant of the 
success found in the use of the method. It 
was suggested, however, that there is an- 
other factor which might influence greatly 
the continuation of a method, and that 
is: the attitude of supervisors and co- 
workers. Question seven was therefore in- 
cluded to determine this.? It was also de- 
sirous to know the frequency of the use 
of project method in the various school 
subjects. Under 2 of the questionnaire are 
found 17 common school subjects listed for 
ranking. 

Questions nine and ten were incorpo- 
rated to determine the qualifications and 
training of those answering the question- 
naire. Returns of any without a back- 
ground of reading and training in project 
method were discarded. 

There has been and still is much contro- 
versy as to what constitutes a project. By 
Kilpatrick’s definition any activity which 


"See questionnaire. 


is whole-heartedly purposeful becomes a 
project. Others believe that rather complex 
problems of the constructive type are re- 
quired to satisfy the requirements of a 
project. It is evident that the interpreta- 
tion of the project by the teacher will de- 
termine to a large degree the difficulties 
and advantages attributed to it. An effort 
was therefore made to get the reaction of 
teachers upon a list of 32 activities? of 
four types, namely: constructive, problem, 
drill, and appreciation types. These were 
to be checked as satisfactory or unsatisfac- 
tory in filling the requirements of the 
project if purposefully carried out. 

At the close of the questionnaire two 
questions were asked for the purpose of 
determining further the teacher’s inter- 
pretation of project and whether there 
was consistency here with the checking 
of the 32 activities of the four project 
types. 


FIELD OF INQUIRY 


A sampling of 150 questionnaires were 
sent out to professionally trained teachers 
and superintendents of Colorado. From 
this sampling but 44 returns were received. 
The fact that many questionnaires were re- 
turned unmarked led to the opinion that 
the field of inquiry should be enlarged and 
changed to critic or training teachers of 
teachers’ colleges. Questionnaires were sent 
to training school teachers of grades two 
to eight in 41 teachers’ colleges in 26 
states. A total of 190 questionnaires were 
sent out, four to small schools and six to 
large schools. A total of 77 returns were 
received from this source, making a total 
of 121 satisfactory questionnaires on which 
to base conclusions. These, however, repre- 
sented a return from those actually en- 
gaged in teaching or supervising teaching 
by project method. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


Will you kindly assist in this study of the “Project Method” by filling in your name, ad- 
dress, and position? Check questionnaire as indicated and mail in enclosed envelope. 
noo aigcoc ccna sake te meeevandwaneue MIN 2 50- aiccig hig sla setae Ie RIOTS es laos: ée wae 


1. To what extent do you use project method? (Check x) Amount of school work based on 
project method. 


SID aia ioc cide cseenasa NIMOE GRERMIOROING «oss 6i6.0:6:0c:500. 500800000 
SE ME sinckssindbneencenne EE eee 


2. Rank the following subjects 1, 2, 3, 4, ete. as to the frequency you have used the project 
method in teaching them. The subject where most used rank 1, next in order rank 2, and 
so on. Cross out subjects not taught. 


,  occccise 1B, TOR 6525550 55505 11. Industrial Arts ...16. Physiology ....... 
ee Pee We SED ao eccsanencs 12. Nature Study..... 17. Physical Tr........ 
3. Spelling ......... 8. Geography ....... Be M,N isc cncccsicscescccccs 
4, Arithmetic ...... GO; ONG: i asccivccs 14. Citizenship ....... BR ee ew kiesis <uscsnxce 
TS eer NO, DEAWINE .6.66seeie BE BD kccccccsccs Ste ee REE ee 


3. To which of the following do you attribute most of your difficulty in the application of the 
project method? Check by rank 1, 2, 3, 4, ete. Two of equal rank list or check with same 
number. List other difficulties you have in blank spaces. 


D, BRINE GORD cn ccecccccescccccccccess 9. Interferes with school routine............. 
2. Too much freedom for children ........ 10. Overworks the teacher................... 
Gee, TO AAA OGRTUMION 655. 6.616:0:0:0)01010:5.0:5. e100 DU, DAG GE GOGDORAUION. 6 <0. <0:sskcis os: ss0008 
4. A few do most of the work............ 12. Wastes too much time................... 
5. Inadequate preparation of the teacher....13. Lack of mental work.................... 
6. Difficulty in completing project.......... 14. Indefiniteness of assignment..... ......... 
7. Could not enlist all in project............ IS yierak sare ciciswisincieSin eeieincitnd oe aes baisase.ciews 
8. Projects lacked clear objectives.......... MD erie tcn acute basuateee casera eee sbccaies eeun 


4. To which of the following do you attribute the greatest advantage of the project method? 
Check by rank 1, 2, 3, 4, ete. Two of equal rank check with same number. List other advan- 
tages in blank spaces. 


1. Enthusiasm in work...........0..eeeees 9. Better learning takes place............... 
2. Teaches lesson of self-control............ 10. Children learn to do things............... 
3. Teaches lesson of self-reliance............ 11. Learning is retained better............... 
4. Develops leadership ...............eee8. 12. Teaches art of codperation................ 
5. Pupils are more interested............... 13. Cultivates scientific attitude ............... 
6. Discipline is shifted to group........... 14. Encourages expression of opinion......... 
7. Deals with life situations............... OF ania a IG Wes Sc Mae he Cie Rae kWAS oa ae ee 
8. More learning takes place............... DO cacvibiise a dine ea Sa hs SRaIAIR a elaveanwisHNaE NS EM 
5. Do you intend to use the project method in your teaching this year? WOS..4:5..NO. os 
6. Do you intend to make a wider use of it? pee. ee 
7. Is there a sympathetic attitude toward project work on the part of super- 
visors and co-workers? Yes....No.... 
8. Have you had any professional training in project work? Wea: ......NO. 


9. Have you read any books on project work? WOR. ...2..NO..05 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


Will you kindly indicate by checking (x) after the words Yes and No which of the following 
examples you consider projects and, if rightly carried out, would come under the term “Project 
Method” in teaching? 

1. Building a school coal shed, which leads to interest in a study of forests, 

woods, lumber, nails, tools, transportation, ete. ce ae 
2. Making a product map of South America to assist in geography work. Yes....No... 
3. Telling the story of a circus parade by cutting and arranging models. a ee 


4, Making a sled that it may be enjoyed during the coasting season. ee | 
5. Constructing an Indian tepee for dramatization. ae | ee 
6. Making drawings to tell the story of the Pilgrims. [a | ae 
7. Making a dress for a new doll. , ee | ee 
8. Stenciling curtains which are to be a Christmas present for Mother. ae 
9. Finding out why smelteries and steel mills are located at Pueblo, Colo- 

rado. , ae | ee 
10. Determining why Colorado grows so many sugar beets. ae | ee 
11. Gathering information to prove that the cost of living is decreasing. po ae | ae 
12. Finding out how the observance of Thanksgiving day came about. bi ae” ee 
13. Determining why more rainstorms occur during summer afternoons than 

mornings. ee | er 
14. Finding out why Andrew Jackson was called “Old Hickory.” ae ee 
15. Examining maps to determine the greatest railroad centers. WOR s.éocIlOssa 
16. Investigating the cause for the formation of dew and hoar frost. , eee | re 
17. Pronouncing spelling words that practice may be had before the lesson. pe | eee 
18. Mastering the forty-five addition facts for a special recognition. [a ee 
19. Fixing in mind the names of the countries of Europe. , ee | 
20. Using the dictionary to become proficient in looking up words. , oe 
21. Practicing writing so that the letter in answer may be better than the one 

which was received. ee ere 
22. Repeating a poem to fix it in one’s mind. a ee 
23. Practicing a difficult passage of music so that it may be played well. a ee 
24. Writing a name several times in order that it may be recalled. | en ee 
25. Reading stories of pioneers of your own country. a” re 
26. Listening to phonograph records preparatory to a music recognition 

contest. ae er 
27. Watching a squirrel crack nuts because of interest in the animal’s ways. a | ee 
28. Studying the beauty of a picture because you enjoy it. a 
29. Listening to the reading of lyric poems because you appreciate beauty of 

rhythm. eee eee 
30. Feeding the birds so that they may become tame. ee ee 
31. Listening to a humorous story to get the point. ae ee 


32. Enjoying the stereoscopic views of the country you have been studying. Yes....No.... 
There is much discussion and diversity of opinion as to what constitutes a project. 


1. Are you one of those who believes that a project is a relatively com- 

plex problem which is worked out through objective activity? ae | ee 
2. Do you consider any whole-hearted, purposeful act carried to completion 

a project? Yes....No.... 
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FINDINGS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


Extent of the Use of Project Method 


Table I indicates the amount of use re- 
ported by the 121 returns from teachers 
and supervisors. 


TABLE I 
ExtTENT oF UsE or Proyect Mrtuop 





Amount of Use Frequency 











Total reporting 
Not reporting 12 





121 








THE AMOUNT OF USE OF PROJECT METHOD 
BY SUBJECT 


In the survey of reports of teaching by 
the project method, it was found that al- 
most all of them came under types of con- 
structive project or problem project. 
Projects in manual arts, domestic science, 
geography, civics, history, and elementary 
science have been reported much oftener 
and at greater length than arithmetic, spell- 
ing, music, and art. This investigation gives 
evidence that the first named group re- 
ceives far more teaching by project method 
than the latter group. Table II shows the 
frequency of use of the project method in 
seventeen subjects. It will be noted that 
46 of the 65 who rank geography gave 
geography first place; 28 out of 43 rank- 


ing industrial arts gave first place to that 
subject; 36 out of 75 gave first place to 
project work in English; and 13 out of 32 
gave first place to civics. These are the 
four subjects having the highest per cent of 
first rank: geography, 70.8 per cent; man- 
ual training, 65.1 per cent; English, 49.3 
per cent; and civics 40.3 per cent. In con- 
trast to this, physiology has 0 first rankings 
out of 42; music, 2 out of 16; writing, 5 out 
of 34; and reading, 12 out of 64. Expressed 
by per cent, physiology has 0 per cent in 
first rank; music, 12.5 per cent; writing, 
14.7 per cent; and reading, 18.7 per cent. 
While the per cent of first rank in impor- 
tance must not be taken as the total value 
of the ranking, it is interesting to note 
that geography, industrial arts, English, 
and civics receive far more instruction by 
project method than such drill and appre- 
ciation types of subjects as writing, spell- 
ing and music. It should be observed that 
physiology should have no place at all asa 
subject to be taught in the grades. It is 
evident that it should be taught with hy- 
giene, which has a ranking of first place 
by 12 of the 42 reporting on that subject. 
Music, as a study enlisting the interests of 
children, ranks low. If more music were 
used in extra-curricular activities, special 
programs and life situations, there is no 
reason why music should not have as high 
first ranking as any subject. Likewise, there 
is no reason why drill subjects cannot be 
more effectively taught by the project 
method. Dr. Courtis® says: ‘‘It cannot be 
too much emphasized that drill may be as 
much a self-directed activity with purpose 
as any other occupation. It is for this rea- 
son, I take it, that drill finds a place among 
Kilpatrick’s four types of projects.’’ 
Table III extends Table II by weighting. 
The weighting is found by multiplying 
the frequency in each rank by the weight 


*Courtis, 8. A., ‘‘Teaching Through the Use of Project and Purposeful Acts.’’ Teachers College 


Record, 1920. 
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TABLE II 
FREQUENCY OF USE OF THE ProJEcT METHOD By SUBJECTS 





Frequency of Rank 





Subjects 


Total 


Rank | Ranl Frequency 


3 4 
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assigned. For example, in reading there is 
a frequency in the first rank of twelve; 
this multiplied by the assigned weight of 
the first rank, which is five, gives a weight 
of 60 in Rank 1 of Table III. This table 
takes into account the number of teachers 
reporting in determining the average 
weight. This average weight will be found 
by dividing the total weight by the total 
frequency of each subject. It is significant 
to note that geography is given an average 
weight of 4.5; industrial arts, 4.1; English, 
40; and civics, 4.0. These subjects have 
the highest average weight as well as the 
highest first ranking, while physiology, 
with a weight of 3.0; music, 3.0; writing, 
3.2; and spelling, 3.2, are the four sub- 


jects of lowest average weight. Likewise 
the lowest per cent of first ranking with 
one exception, which is reading, falls to the 
four of lowest weight. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE APPLICATION OF THE 
PROJECT METHOD 


What are the difficulties encountered by 
teachers in the use of the project method 
in teaching? The answer to this question 
was attempted by submitting fourteen dif- 
ficulties which have been reported by in- 
vestigators of the method, or by frontier 
thinkers in educational literature. It will 
be noted that blank spaces were left for 
reporting difficulties not listed. These diffi- 
culties were ranked by number to indicate 
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TABLE III 
WEIGHTING BY RANK FREQUENCY OF UsE or Prosgect Metuop sy Sussects as SHOWN BY TaBLe] 
Weight by Rank 
: Total Average 
Subjects Rank 1 9 3 4 5 Weighting | Weight 
Weight (5)| (4) | (3) | @) | @ 

1 2 3 y) 5 6 7 8 
eS i iid scisioh witequash igen 60 80 54 22 3 219 3.3 
55s wd. ores 1b Semmreans 25 48 21 12 4 110 3.2 
RT, ae re 35 32 24 10 5 106 3.2 
I i ii diicdninsieraeenne 95 76 30 26 4 231 3.6 
eh tn ced ecmbadaleionee 105 88 27 14 6 240 3.7 
Ne Si 56a catoxrsidyase wyecars 180 68 21 18 4 291 4.0 
eS aii a hibhwn- webinars 65 40 15 6 1 127 4.0 
ESET POT Tree 230 44 15 6 0 295 4.5 
IS isa isd4 0) aiaue a ansn seine 60 56 15 10 6 147 3.5 
A ee ee 40 56 18 12 6 132 3.3 
11. Industrial Arts .............. 140 28 18 0 2 188 4.1 
Teer 70 60 12 22 6 170 3.4 
13. Elementary Science.......... 50 16 9 8 4 87 3.5 
By GI ho vitn cc ccscccces 90 44 12 10 4 160 3.8 
is nian nd a emdieeisand 10 12 14 8 0 51 3.0 
Lage Se 0 12 3 6 0 21 3.0 
17. Physical Training............ 20 24 12 6 0 62 3.6 


























their importance, the most important be- 
ing ranked 1, second in importance, 2, and 
so forth. 

Table IV assists in the diagnosis of 
handicaps to its use. It is significant that 
the difficulties which have the highest fre- 
quencies of mention are found to be diffi- 
culties which should be to a very large de- 
gree remediable. In the first rank of Table 
IV we find by far the highest frequency 
of mention in (1) inadequate time, and 
(5) tnadequate preparation of the teacher. 
In these two difficulties we find 91 of the 
173 frequencies of first rank. In other 
works, 53.1 per cent of all the first rank 
difficulties fall in these two places. In con- 


trast to this (1) lack of coédperation has 
but one frequency of first rank; (13) lack 
of mental work, 1; (2) too much freedom, 
3; (3) too much confusion, 5; (12) wastes 
too much time, 5; and (10) overworks the 
teacher, 5. It will be seen that these six 
difficulties have a total frequency in the 
first column of but twenty, and represent 
but 11.5 per cent of the total difficulties 
of first rank. This is quite sufficient evi- 
dence that teachers and supervisors do not 
consider these six difficulties of great im- 
portance. There are four difficulties: (7) 
could not enlist all in project; (9) «ter- 
feres with school routine; (8) projects 
lack clear objectives; and (14) indefinite- 
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TABLE IV 
RANKING BY DIFFICULTIES IN APPLICATION OF ProyEcT MetTHop 
Frequency by Rank 
Difficulties Total 
Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 8 4 6 6 7 
1. Inadequate time............... 54 20 6 4 4 88 
2. Too much freedom for children.. . 3 8 7 12 1 31 
3. Too much confusion............ 5 5 12 12 2 36 
4, A few do most of the work...... 16 25 7 5 2 55 

5. Inadequate preparation of the 
0 eee 37 16 8 5 4 70 
6. Difficulty in completing project... 9 19 21 4 5 61 
7. Could not enlist all in project... .. 9 19 13 10 4 55 
8. Projects lacked clear objectives... 8 6 9 7 4 34 
9, Interferes with school routine... . 9 8 10 8 5 40 
10. Overworks the teacher.......... 5 8 - j 9 6 35 
11. Lack of codperation ............ 1 8 6 8 2 25 
12. Wastes too much time.......... 5 5 8 7 6 31 
13. Lack of mental work........... 1 5 6 3 1 16 
14. Indefiniteness of assignment. .... { 11 4 7 3 32 
ee Se 1 1 
16. Lack of material............... 2 2 
17. Too large groups............... 2 2 
RE Te ee eee eee 173 164 124 104 49 614 























ness of assignment, which have a total of 
33 first rank difficulties. It will be noted, 
however, that number eight and number 
fourteen are probably the result of inade- 
quate preparation of teacher. Number nine 
is not serious as a difficulty for there is 
nothing more stultifying than inflexible 
routine. Number seven will always be a 
marked difficulty as individuals differ 
greatly; hence, the impossibility of group 
activities enlisting the interest of all. 

This consideration of first ranking of 
difficulties, however, gives no consideration 


to other rankings, which must be consid- 
ered to get a more accurate basis in deter- 
mining importance of difficulties. 

Table V gives a more accurate basis for 
this comparison of the importance of diffi- 
culties than Table IV of frequency, or a 
consideration of first rank as shown by 
that table. The total weight of each diffi- 
culty will be found in the same manner as 
explained in the discussion of Table III. 
The total weight of each subject is a good 
index to the importance of the difficulty. 
This table shows that nearly 75 per cent 
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TABLE V 
WEIGHTING BY RANK DIFFICULTIES IN APPLICATION OF THE PRoJECT METHOD 





Weight by Rank 





Total 


Difficulties Weighting 


Rank 1 2 3 
Weight (5)| (4) (3) 








. A few do most of the work. ... | 
. Inadequate preparation of the | 


. Could not enlist all in project... 
. Projects lacked clear objec- 


. Interferes with school routine.. . 
. Overworks the teacher 

. Lack of codperation 

. Wastes too much time , 
. Lack of mental work | 


10 





865 656 372 208 49 2150 























of the weight value is found in the first two weight of difficulties shown by Table V 
ranks. The total mention of difficulties is 2,150. These totals will be used later in 
shown by Table IV is 614, and the total comparing difficulties and advantages. 


(To be concluded) 





TWO SUPERVISORS 
Ernest O. MELBY 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


The first of two supervisors, whom we 
shall call supervisor ‘‘A,’’ was very sys- 
tematic. At the beginning of the school 
year she called a teachers’ meeting to pre- 
sent her supervisory program for the year. 
This program was to be a ‘‘drive’’ for the 
improvement of instruction in arithmetic. 
She announced to the teachers that her 
first step would be to find out what kind 
of work they (the teachers) were doing in 
arithmetic. To this end she proposed dur- 
ing the next two weeks to visit every 
teacher to observe arithmetic work. Dur- 
ing this two weeks’ period every teacher 
was on the alert to see that she was doing 
her very best in teaching arithmetic. Every 
teacher was concerned lest during the visits 
the supervisor might secure the impression 
that the teacher was inefficient. The teach- 
ers did all they could to be prepared for 
the supervisor’s visits. According to one 
of the teachers, the teaching group was 
more concerned during this two weeks’ 
period about what would happen to them 
as teachers than about the way the chil- 
dren might be succeeding in arithmetic. 

After visiting each teacher during an 
arithmetic lesson, the supervisor again 
called a faculty meeting. She announced 
the results of her investigation and pre- 
sented definite teaching procedures for the 
teachers to use. She informed the teachers 
that during the coming month she would 
visit them again to see how they were get- 
ting along with these methods and to help 
them wherever possible. The teachers did 
everything they could to make sure that 
they were using the methods presented by 
the supervisor. They were especially anx- 


ious that during the supervisor’s visits they 
were doing exactly what they had been 
told to do. Since they were concerned 
about meeting the demands of the super- 
visor they had as yet given little thought 
to the progress of the children under the 
procedures followed. The teachers did, 
however, in most cases, succeed in teach- 
ing according to the supervisor’s method. 
In the use of this method they secured ef- 
fective assistance from the supervisor. 

The second supervisor, whom we shall 
call supervisor ‘‘B,’’ was somewhat uncer- 
tain as to what the supervisory program 
for the year should be. At the first teach- 
ers’ meeting she discussed the problem with 
the teachers. There was difference of opin- 
ion among the teachers as to what subject 
was in greatest need of attention. Some 
thought all subjects should be attacked 
simultaneously. One teacher remarked that 
further discussion was futile since no one 
knew what was most needed. She sug- 
gested further that tests be given in the 
principal subjects to determine what sub- 
ject was in greatest need of improvement. 
The suggestion met with general approval 
and a committee of teachers was selected 
to codperate with the supervisor in plan- 
ning a series of tests to be given as soon 
after the opening of the school year as 
possible. 

The tests were given, scored, and inter- 
preted by the teachers working in groups. 
The results were graphed and presented to 
the staff as a whole in a meeting. It ap- 
peared that the schools were doing their 
poorest work in arithmetic. Accordingly, 
the improvement of teaching in this sub- 
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ject was selected as the special supervisory 
problem for the year. 

The supervisor now raised the question 
as to the nature of the program to be car- 
ried out. After some discussion it was 
decided to give diagnostic tests in as many 
phases of arithmetic as possible, selecting 
one problem at a time and providing 
definite remedial work before undertaking 
another. Note that this was an effort to find 
out, not what kind of work teachers were 
doing but rather what kind of work chil- 
dren were doing in arithmetic. From now 
on the supervisor assumed leadership in a 
variety of activities designed to help teach- 
ers to find out all they could about the 
work of children and to improve the oppor- 
tunities for learning. The supervisor was 
called to various rooms to help construct 
tests, to advise on remedial treatment in 
special cases, to make a study of children’s 
difficulties in fractions, or to assist in intro- 
ducing a new kind of drill card. 

In the case of supervisor ‘‘B,’’ the teach- 
ers were not worried about what was to 
happen to them as teachers but they were 
bending their efforts to the problem of 
studying the children and to the improve- 
ment of the learning situation. The super- 
visor visited classrooms occasionally. Dur- 
ing such visits the teacher would not try to 
show off for the supervisor. On the con- 
trary, she would make a special effort to 
bring problems and problem cases to the at- 
tention of the supervisor. She would ask 
the supervisor to work with individual chil- 
dren. She would keep a list of her prob- 
lems. Occasionally the teacher might teach a 
particular lesson or unit, asking the super- 
visor to observe in order to determine if 
possible the reason why results did not 
seem to be forthcoming. 


THE TWO SUPERVISORS COMPARED 


Supervisor ‘‘A’’ was systematically and 
critically evaluating the efforts of teachers, 
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telling them what to do and how to do it. 
She was orienting her work toward the 
teacher, making the teacher the center of 
the activity, rating, measuring, and judg. 
ing the teacher’s work. ‘‘B’’ was a leader 
cooperatively engaged with teachers in the 
study of and teaching of pupils. Her super. 
visory procedure was child centered. The 
teacher was not under fire. She was not 
primarily being measured or judged. The 
attention of the teacher was taken away 
from herself and directed toward the 
child. 

Perhaps supervisory work has too often 
been teacher-centered, distracting the at- 
tention and energy of the teacher from the 
child and the learning situation to herself 
and her own welfare. May it be that if 
supervisory work were directed toward the 
cooperative study of the child and the 
solution of his learning problems, greater 
progress might be made? 

In connection with the plan followed by 
supervisor ‘‘B,’’ one could ask what should 
be done about other school subjects or 
about other supervisory problems, such as 
the curriculum and the materials of teach- 
ing? One illustration from the experience 
of Supervisor ‘‘B’”’ will be suggestive. 
After a great deal of effort spent on prob- 
lem-solving in arithmetic, the teachers 
found very little improvement. When the 
problem was discussed, one teacher sug- 
gested that perhaps the difficulty was not a 
matter of method but of content. ‘‘ Are we 
now teaching the problems best adapted to 
the needs, abilities, and interests of the chil- 
dren?’’ Accordingly, the selection of 
problems was undertaken, again on a ¢0- 
operative basis. This time a definite cur- 
riculum problem was under _investiga- 
tion. 

Some pupils had little need of special 
attention in arithmetic. What should be 
done with them? It was decided to let such 
children give special attention to the sub- 
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MORAL SIGNIFICANCE OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


ject in which the tests had shown them to 
be weakest. For some this was reading. 
Before long the teacher was faced with the 
problem of working out remedial pro- 
cedures in reading, spelling, and other sub- 
jects. In this way a program which began 
as a study of arithmetic extended to 
almost all subjects. Obviously, it could 
not be completed in a year. It raised prob- 
lems, the solution of some of which will not 
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be attempted for some time. These prob- 
lems will likely carry over from year to 
year. They will be a stimulus for activity 
in supervision and for study and self- 
improvement on the part of teachers. 

Of course, no one has data to prove the 
superiority of either of the procedures fol- 
lowed by the above supervisors. One an- 
swer to the question would be to ask teach- 
ers which supervisor they would prefer. 


MORAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
OF SCHOOLS 


P. K. Puatts 


State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 


In a certain most important respect the 
typical American school follows the ‘‘edu- 
cational’’ practice of the muddauber. The 
muddaubers build their little schoolhouses, 
room at a time, and, packing each room 
when finished with spiders and insects, 
they place in it one or more embryonic 
muddaubers, still in the egg state of exist- 
ence. Then the room with its store of food 
for mind and body and its portion of the 
rising generation is sealed up without door 
or window—lest there be social contact be- 
tween rooms or contamination from the 
world. Here the parents’ responsibility 
ends and the young generation does not 
break from its narrow cell until adulthood, 
when behold—the young adult, stepping 
out into the world for the first time, is per- 
fectly fitted to carry on in the most up-to- 
the-minute muddauber affairs! 

Human character develops through the 
social contacts of work and play, in mo- 
ments of unguarded understanding and 
sympathy, through feeling rather than in- 
tellect, and socially our schools shut up 
each generation in a cell to itself. Upon 
entering school a child is placed in a room 


with others of his own age and ability, 
even to the nth degree. Older brothers 
and sisters are in different rooms, if not 
in different schools, and recesses come at 
different hours or play space is different. 

And the segregation in school is only an 
extreme of the tendency outside of school. 
At home the father has to go to work 
before the child is up; in the evening he 
is weary, and there are the paper, the lodge, 
and other adult interests. The mother may 
also work away from home, have her clubs 
and other ‘‘social’’ obligations. Some ig- 
norant girl, black or white, may have the 
care of the child at home—the point is 
that the drift is away from the intimate 
society of the time of home industries or 
pioneer days. Brothers and sisters run in 
and out with their own companions, the 
family is held together very loosely. At 
supper father thinks ‘‘shop,’’ mother 
thinks bridge, boy thinks marbles—conver- 
sation languishes and understanding de- 
parts. 

Back at school—as the years pass the 
child learns to look at things more and 
more from the point of view of his class. 
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He and the other members of the class 
meet the changes and stages of develop- 
ment together and are swayed at the 
same moment by the same impulses. 
‘*Everybody else (meaning others in the 
class) is doing it’’ becomes the ultimate 
in standards. Their influence on one an- 
other is profound—but unpredictable; they 
have no patterns from the past to follow, 
no traditions, nor are they directed surely 
by wise instinct. 

As the growing child finds less under- 
standing at home, class ties become 
stronger. Parents are prone to be old- 
fashioned, some are foreign or have an ac- 
cent, some are poor, many ignorant—chil- 
dren feel ashamed, superior. Conflicting 
old world cultures lose out—nothing takes 
their place but the fads and fetishes of the 
class. It takes a strong teacher indeed to 


give any direction. Finally from some un- 
predictable zenith of ‘‘originality’’ in 
standards and outlook, at the end of high 
school days the class steps out into the 


world, ‘‘prepared for life’s work!’’ 

‘*Prepared!’’— by social segregation 
with a narrow, like-minded clique to live 
far-scattered in an exceeding wide world! 

Prepared to see the older fellow’s point 
of view? or the younger fellow’s? 

Prepared by no responsibility for re- 
sponsibility ? 

Prepared, by what tests, to estimate him- 
self ? 

Prepared ?—this class, this cross-section 
of discontinuity—to carry on noble tradi- 
tions poured into the minds, perhaps, but 
not the hearts! 

‘*Prepared’’—but not to lift up the 
torch of civilization and carry it on, for 
that requires the ‘‘over-lap of the genera- 
tions’’; prepared in intellect but not in the 
weightier matters of right sympathies, 
large loyalties, safe ideals and standards! 

Like the old-time family, the old coun- 
try school was strong where the present 
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system is weak. All in one room and on 
one playground, children looked at things 
daily with older children and younger. 
Brothers and sisters were responsible for 
one another, the older saw the younger 
following in their steps. Leadership and 
fellowship developed more sanely. The in- 
dividual measuring himself against the ex- 
tremes in the group could estimate his 
abilities more accurately. He learned by 
‘‘eatching it’’ the sentiment attached to 
sacred things, loyalties, ideals, standards. 
Progress in civilization under such a sys- 
tem may have been slow—but it was pre- 
dictable. 

The Boy Scout organization uses the 
patrol as the unit. Each troop is divided 
into two or more patrols. Instead of hayv- 
ing all the scouts of one age in one patrol 
as would be done at school, each patrol is 
made up of boys of all scout ages and rat- 
ings. A great schoolmaster once said that 
youth is eager for patterns in behavior and 
is in truth very conservative if the stand- 
ards and traditions are provided. So the 
scout patrol, knit into a close social unit 
by competition with other patrols, in its 
work and play learns naturally from its 
older members the standards and senti- 
ments that belong to a sane, civilized char- 
acter. 

It is said that an English mother insists 
on sending her boy away from home to a 
‘public school,’’ a boarding school, at the 
age of twelve or thirteen—for the good of 
his manners and morals! It is significant 
that the social unit in these schools corre- 
sponds to the patrol. The social unit is 
not the class but the ‘‘House,’’ being all 
the students residing in one of the campus 
homes—so that members associate not only 
in school work and play, but actually live 
together, ‘‘somewhat like a family.’’ Com- 
petition between houses is keen, ‘‘house 
spirit’’ taking the place of our ‘‘class 
spirit.’’ 
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A century ago moral conditions in these 
famous ‘‘public schools’? of England had 
become scandalous, as one might expect 
of the ‘‘house’’ organization in a slack 
age and under gross neglect. Then Dr. 
Thomas Arnold was made headmaster of 
Rugby, one of these old schools. He set 
about the task of reform. He used the 
machinery he found, and ‘‘made it click.’’ 
He undertook to make the older boys feel 
responsible for the conduct and honor of 
their houses. After a very few years his 
success WaS sO apparent as to be undis- 
puted. But that there was great inherent 
strength in the House System itself is ap- 
parent from the fact that, inspired by the 
success Of Dr. Arnold, reform quickly 
spread to them all, and continuously since, 
these schools have retained the high regard 
of the English people. 

Compared to ours, the English high 
school, ‘‘public’’ in the sense in which we 
use the term, is of recent origin and sudden 
development. About 1890 a few masters 
of these new schools detected a lack of 
social cohesion in the student body. Turn- 
ing naturally to the old ‘‘public schools’’ 
for a suggestion, they adapted the House 
System to the new day school. To build 
up the unity of the house and exploit its 
advantages under the restrictions of a day 
school, competition between houses is en- 
couraged in academic as well as in athletic 
and other extra-curricular activities. Thus 
at every recitation there is more or less 
competition between representatives of all 
the houses. The honor of the house is em- 
phasized and materialized by trophies and 
prizes—to houses, not individuals. Of 
course each house is named. From the 
older boys who have won the respect and 
admiration of teachers and fellows come 
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the captains of teams, the ‘‘heads’’ of 
houses, practically all of the student offi- 
cials—the untried lower classmen must 
wait for these honors. 

The boy who graduates from one of 
these schools has a rather intimate ac- 
quaintance with, and some personal inter- 
est in, boys of all ages from the lowest 
form up, and with a house master who has 
had special charge of the one house for 
years, perhaps. As a member of his house 
he learned that he counted whether he 
would or not; he then constrained others to 
make good, to conform—he became a re- 
sponsible citizen because responsibility 
could not be dodged. At work and play 
our graduate has exerted himself against — 
those definitely superior, testing and devel- 
oping his own powers deeply. For years 
he has studied leaders and followers, as 
such, critically. The traditions, some 
breadth of social outlook, loyalty, certain 
ideals and standards are his because his 
generation has been welded with older and 
younger generations, the past and the fu- 
ture. A civilization fostered in such schools 
has elements of strength and permanence.’ 

Homes, schools, nations, cannot teach 
morals but they can provide the conditions 
for moral growth. When we become wise 
and clever enough to take each separate 
class and by segregation make of it a more 
perfect generation, the muddauber system 
for human children will be vindicated. At 
present we are neither so wise nor so 
clever. We therefore have but two alter- 
natives, either permit the class to join the 
past and codperate in the pregress of civil- 
ization, or produce a different type of 
child, one better adapted to the system we 
have inherited—change either the system 
or the child. 


*The House System is used in day schools for girls and in coeducational schools as well as in schools 
for boys, not uncommonly, in England, Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa. 
The master’s detailed description of the House System as operated in one English day school is quoted 
fully on pages 12 to 15, Peabody Journal of Education, July, 1927, in an article, ‘*A Better Social 


Unit for American Schools,’’ by the writer. 
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THANKSGIVING PROJECT 


The Thanksgiving project was a direct 
outcome of the farm project. Stories of the 


VALUES OF THE THANKSGIVING Activity 
I. Information gained. 
A. About the Indians. 


first Thanksgiving were told; Pilgrim and 
Indian life were described. The children 
decided to model wigwams and canoes out 
of plasticine. They modelled more fruits 
and vegetables. As the later fruits were 
modelled, I noticed more skill in manipu- 
lation and more accuracy in judging. 
They drew with crayons Pilgrims, Indians, 
canoes, and wigwams. They then decided 
to write the story of the first Thanksgiving 
in play form. 

To give the children a better and clearer 
conception of Indian and Pilgrim life, a 
Pilgrim village was cut out, colored, and 
set up. This, together with a trip to the 
Peabody Museum, to see the Indian exhibit 
there, resulted in many naive drawings, 
modellings of various objects, and some 
construction work. 

From this visit they learned how the In- 
dians lived, how they protected themselves, 
and what they used for weapons; how they 
caught their prey; how they cooked their 
food, and how they made their utensils and 
clothes. They learned the names of the 
different members of an Indian family— 
the chief, the squaw, the papoose—thus 
building new experiences and broadening 
both their speaking and reading vocabu- 
laries. 

In the same way they got an idea of 
Pilgrim dress, customs, and manners, and 
their relations with the Indians. 

The setting up of the village and the trip 
to the Peabody Museum brought forth ex- 
pression in the form of riddles, oral com- 
positions, and stories which were later used 
as reading material. 
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1. 


7 


Family: codperation. 
a. Chief. 
b. Squaw. 
c. Papoose. 
d. Brave. 
. Customs. 
. Foods. 

a. Kinds of food. 

b. Ways of cooking. 
. Dress. 

a. Types. 

b. Colors. 

c. Materials. 
. Utensils. 

a. Kinds. 

b. Ways of making. 
. Houses. 

a. Types. 

(1) Wigwams. 
(2) Tents. 

b. Furnishings: crude. 

. Relations with the Indians. 


. About the Pilgrims. 


II. 


1 


2 
3 
4 
5 


6 


. Family: codperation. 

. Customs. 

. Dress. 

. Reasons for leaving England. 
. Story of their migration. 

. Relations with the Indians. 


Coéperation of groups: pride in village 


through individual and class work. 


III. Eagerness for, and participation in, ac 
tivity led to further activities. 


A. 


Dramatic play. 


a 
2 


. Without costumes. 
. With costumes. 


. Popping of corn (corn and poppe 


b 


rought by children). 


. Making of a Thanksgiving basket. 


. Party planned and given to other first 


grade children. 
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It is Thanksgiving morning. 
The Pilgrim mother has cooked 
the turkey. 


IV. Creative expression through the medium of 
A. Oral English: original.! 
1. Riddles. 


She is red. 
She carries a cradle on her back. 
Who is she? A Squaw. 


I am strong. 

I am red. 

I can sail my boat. 

Who am I? An Indian Boy. 


I am little. 
The squaw carries me on her back. 
Who am I? A Papoose. 


2. Dreams. 


I dreamed I was an Indian boy. 
I was riding in a boat. 


I dreamed I was an Indian girl. 
I had a bow and arrow. 


I dreamed I was a Pilgrim. 

I asked the Indians to help me 
plant. 

They said, “Yes, we will.” 


3. Wishes. 


I wish I were a Pilgrim girl. 
I would help my mother. 


I wish I were a Pilgrim boy. 
I would help my father plant and 
build our house. 


I wish I were a brave. 
I would play with a bow and ar- 
row all day. 


4. From pictures (used later as read- 


ing). 

Look, here are two Pilgrim chil- 
dren. 

They have been in the garden 
picking fruit. 

They picked and picked until 
they were tired. 


*Only a very few examples of each type are given. 


Daddy and baby will eat it. 


Gobble, gobble! 

I have run out of the barn. 

A little boy is chasing me, 

He wants to get me for Thanks- 
giving. 

But he only got my feathers. 


The Pilgrims are going to church. 

They will thank God for their 
home and their food. 

After they come home they’ll have 
a feast. 


5. Three Sentence Composition. 


I saw the Indian squaw in bed. 
The bed was fixed like a hammock. 
The squaw looked comfortable. 


Oh! ho! See mother squaw hold- 
ing a papoose. 

She is trying to make bowls while 
holding the papoose. 

The papoose is erying. 


See the Indian chief. 

He is making a wigwam for the 
squaw and the papoose. 

He is working hard. 


6. Spontaneous Composition. 


eT Subhe A Be 


itMe td Poisit 


; 
ei 


My mother bought a tender tur- 
key. 
When she cooked it, it fell apart. 


I wished on the wishbone. 
I wished I had an elastic to make 
a sling shot. 


Last year I saw Indians on the 
Common. 

There was a fire on the grass. 

The Indians lighted the fire. 

They started to dance around it. 


PROPERTY OF 


vey Feees “5 ji” .. eth 


st 


16 
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There was a Pilgrim’s house 
near the fire. 

The Indians went into it. 

The Pilgrims didn’t do anything 
to them. 

J 
B. Art. 
1. Drawing and coloring. 

a. Picture books made: free-hand 
and pattern drawings of Indians, 
Pilgrims, wigwams, etc. 

b. In connection with reading. 

e. Children draw, the others guess 
what drawn. 

. Cutting. 

Picture books made: free-hand and 

pattern cutting of fruit and vege- 

tables, Thanksgiving baskets, wig- 
wams, Peregrin’s cradle, papoose, 
the Mayflower. 

. Modelling: wigwams, tents, baskets, 
fruits, vegetables. 

. Construction: wigwams, 

Peregrin’s cradle. 

. Printing: signs. 
Indian village, papoose, chief, 
brave, squaw, Pilgrim village, May- 
flower, wigwam. 
6. Music: Thanksgiving songs. 
V. Measurement of Knowledge concerning 
Pilgrim and Indian life. 
A. Silent reading. 
1. Sentence meaning. 

a. Pilgrim life. 

The Pilgrims came in the May- 
flower. No Yes 
The Pilgrims came from Italy. — 
No Yes 


baskets, 


b. Indian life. 
The Indians live in wigwams. 
No Yes 
The Indian boy is a squaw. _ 
No Yes 
2. Word meaning. ~ 
a. Pilgrim life. 
The Pilgrims came in a 


ship train 


The Pilgrims came from 
France England 
b. Indian life. 

The Indians live in a 

palace 

The Indian boy is a 
squaw brave 
B. Oral reading (given by the children). 


wigwam 


VI. Measurement of Knowledge of Number. 
Counting: 
Of fruits made for baskets. 
Of Indians in village. 
Of Pilgrims in village. 
Of Indian children. 
Of Pilgrim children. 


As Thanksgiving approached, the morn. 
ing talk centered about the harvest. This 
led to the making of a Thanksgiving basket. 
A basket was accordingly cut out and deco- 
rated by a child. Fruits and vegetables 
were colored, cut, and arranged in the 
basket, and then hung in a conspicuous 
place on the blackboard (the children se- 
lected the place). In answer to direct ques- 
tions the children built up the following 


story. 


Our THANKSGIVING BASKET 


We made a Thanksgiving basket. 

We made the basket out of paper. 

We put a large handle on it. 

Then Ruth took her black crayons and put 
slanting lines on it. 

That made it look like a real basket. 

Then we made fruit. 

We made plums, pears, apples, and bananas. 

We made vegetables too. 

We put them in the basket. 

Squash and tomatoes were put in. 

Then the basket was finished. 

We hung it on the blackboard. 

It looked pretty. 

We wanted to eat some fruit out of it. 


When the basket was completed they 
were free in their appreciation of it. One 
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child, who had recently returned from an 
illness, suggested that as he ‘‘got some nice 
fruit when he was sick, it would be nice 
to send it to the sick children.’’ But the 
more sturdy of the group, who had not as 
yet experienced the many ills which a first 
grade child is subject to, thought that the 
basket looked so nice they ‘‘hated to part 
with it.’’ So we compromised by making 
another for ourselves and sending the first 
one to the less fortunate children who were 
not able to share in making it. 

The pop-corn, which the children learned 
that the Pilgrims enjoyed at their first 
Thanksgiving feast, seemed to impress them 
sufficiently to attempt to pop some. They 
wrote a story to sum up the activity. 

The trip to the museum was a memorable 
one. The children bubbled over with eager- 
ness to tell their experiences. The follow- 
ing are readings from their compositions: 


GorIne To THE MusEUM 


We went to the Peabody Museum. 

It is in Cambridge. 

We had a special car. 

We took it at Howard Avenue. 

We had to ride and ride for half an hour. 

Then we came to Cambridge. 

We got off the car and walked until we came 
to the Museum. 

When we came there, we went in very quietly, 

That was because some people were studying. 


Wuat WE Saw at THE Museum 


We saw the Eskimos. 
They live in cold countries. 
They live in snow houses. 
They must dress warm. 
So they wear fur clothes. 
They get the fur from the animals. 
The Eskimo men shoot the animals. 
The Eskimo mothers cook them. 
The dogs work for them. 
They pull their sleds on the ice. 
Miriam KAten, 
Brookline, Mass. 
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THE DEMANDS OF DEMOCRACY ON 
SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


Democratic education demands: 

1. That in all educational procedure the 

developing child, not the course of 
study, be the center. 
Heretofore and even now in many of 
our schools much of the work proceeds 
from the point of view of subject mat- 
ter with the aim of bringing the child 
up to the demands of the course of 
study. This is what democracy feels 
must be changed. 

. That what the child grows to be is more 
important than what he grows to know, 
though what he grows to know should 
neither be despised nor neglected. 
Democracy, to be sure, is concerned 
with the nature and kind of knowledge 
the child gets, but it is vastly more 
concerned with the nature and kind of 
behavior that develops therefrom in the 
life of the child. 

. That codperation, not competition, is 


the key word; not how much we can 
beat the other fellow in life’s contest, 
but how much we can work with him 
in a joint effort to obtain a certain defi- 
nite objective for the benefit of the 


whole. Group life and team work are 
fundamental in successful democratic 
procedure. 

. That discipline comes not by repres- 
sion but by development, not by force 
from without but by conviction from 
within. Democracy is not seeking 
blind, implicit obedience unquestioned, 
but that full and free response which 
can come only from conviction. 

. That kind of activity which leads to 
further activity, which has purpose and 
aim that lead to definite ends. In this 
kind of activity waste and haphazard, 
careless movement are eliminated. 
Growth and self-direction are instituted 
and freedom in thinking results. 
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6. That an opportunity be given for each 
one to make free and unbiased choice; 
no preconceived, made-to-order deci- 
sion is to be forced upon the child. He 
is to come to his own conclusions in 
his own way if he is to live fully and 
freely the democratic life. 

. That there must be a responsible shar- 
ing in the aims and purposes of demo- 
cratic society. Those who are to par- 
ticipate in this democratic life must be 
made to feel keenly that they are a part 
of it, and that they must share in the 
high purposes for which it stands. 

. That there be full and free interplay of 
the numerous and varied connections, 
leading to the possible good life to the 
end that the seemingly conflicting ele- 
ments work in harmony for the demo- 
cratic good. 

. That there must be intelligent, well- 
balanced, and sane leadership to the 
end that the ship of state may be safely 
piloted. Those who lead must serve 
not personal ends but the good of the 
whole. Democratic society demands this 
kind of leadership. The school must 
help to produce it. 

School supervision must subscribe to this 
kind of platform and see to it that every 
plank in it is fully carried out. 

The modern superintendent is arriving 
and he is coming with a fine personal equip- 
ment. He knows how to meet and mingle 
with the people in the community he is to 
serve. He knows how to adjust himself to 
conditions as he finds them. Leadership is 
an outstanding factor in his personality. 

His academic and professional equip- 
ment are unquestioned. He knows just 
where to take hold of his work. He is an 
expert in getting at and sizing up his teach- 
ing force. He soon learns the interplay of 
the various forces at work in his schools. 
He realizes that democratic supervision de- 
mands of him: 
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1. That all educational procedure be con- 
ducted on the codperative plan. 

2. That supervision in its professional 
technique and also in its administrative 
phase must be constructive. 

. That all subject matter of instruction 
must be built up from the viewpoint 
of the full and free development of the 
child. 

. That each child in his school must have 
an equal chance with every other child 
to participate in the shared exercises 
of the school. 

. That all children have equal instruc- 
tional opportunity. 

. That equal educational equipment be 
furnished all teachers doing a similar 
type of teaching. 

. That a spirit of growth be instituted 
and maintained among his teachers, 
keeping alive the democratic purpose 
in education, to the end that we may 
have democratic citizens living in a 
democratic society. 

W. H. Martin, 
District Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


THE EXCURSION IN MODERN EDUCATION 


The purpose of this article is to tell of 
the actual work done by an Excursion Club, 
composed of upper grade boys and girls 
in the Park School of Cleveland. The men- 
bers of this group elected this club for their 
hobby period twice a week for the second 


semester of school. One period was spent 
in excursions, the other in reports, discus- 
sions, and plans for future trips. 
Excursions may have many different ob- 
jectives. They may be conducted by the 
history teacher to points of historical inter- 
est. The civics teacher may take his classes 
to visit a court room, or to go through city 
or county buildings, or to investigate com- 
munity projects. The teacher of vocational 
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information will endeavor to give those in 
his charge as much first-hand knowledge of 
ys many industries as possible. The class 
in chemistry will gain a new appreciation 
of the value of the subject matter studied if 
they visit industrial plants in which con- 
siderable application of chemical formule 
jsmade. It was decided that one object of 
this particular Excursion Club was to give 
to its members a better idea of what is in- 
volved in the everyday conveniences of 
modern life. The average city child is 
likely to accept all of these with too little 
comprehension or understanding, since 
most of the processes of daily living have 
been removed from the home. 

The first trip was one of the best in point 
of interest and education gained. It was 
taken through one of the large city filtra- 
tin plants, where the water from Lake 
Erie is made fit for human consumption. 
One worthwhile phase of this trip was the 
visit to the laboratory, where they saw the 
water being given an hourly test for pu- 


tity, and other water being distilled for 


special purposes. This led to a later ex- 
periment in the distillation of water in one 
of the discussion periods. 

Next in importance to water supply in 
keeping a city well is its milk supply. The 
group visited one of the largest creameries 
in the city, and watched the precautions 
taken to safeguard the milk bearing the 
trade mark of the company. They were 
fascinated by the processes of pasteuriza- 
tim. During the discussion period next 
day they learned why France regards Pas- 
teur as the greatest of her citizens. Few 
of the children had ever connected pas- 
teurization with Louis Pasteur. 

The club members gained at least a slight 
idea of the modern methods of food distri- 
bution through a visit to a great wholesale 
house, which imported cacao beans and 
turned them into chocolate bars; which 
roasted green coffee, ground, and packaged 
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it; which canned fruit, packed olives, and 
did many interesting things to prepare food 
for distribution to retail dealers. 

Since the making of clothing is, next to 
iron and steel, the chief industry of Cleve- 
land, it was only natural that a visit to a 
great clothing concern should be one of the 
excursions. Here they saw how completely 
the machine has taken the place of hand 
labor in the garment trades. It was rather 
breath-taking to watch a machine which 
could cut out ninety suits at once, while 
it would be a consolation to a bachelor to 
realize that buttons are now attached by 
machinery. 

Food, water, milk, and clothing are ne- 
cessities, but such modern conveniences as 
the telephone, the daily paper, and the 
radio play almost as great a part in the 
life of today. In visiting the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, the children’s greatest 
thrill came when they were allowed to go 
up to the roof some twenty odd stories high 
and look over the parapet at the city be- 
low. The exchange in the smaller city 
could furnish the same information in re- 
gard to processes, however. The long dis- 
tance room was the one in which the mem- 
bers found themselves most inclined to 
linger. Of course the report which fol- 
lowed included a discussion on the life of 
Alexander Graham Bell. 

No child who went through the building 
devoted to publishing the Plain Dealer 
could fail to have a greater appreciation of 
the labor involved in getting out a city 
daily. There would, however, be a real ad- 
vantage in visiting a smaller printing es- 
tablishment, where the multiplicity of de- 
tail would be less overwhelming. 

Radio became more of a reality and less 
of a mystery through a visit to the broad- 
casting station, WTAM. The club had 
wished to follow this by a trip to the Wil- 
lard Storage Battery, under whose auspices 
the broadcasting station is operated, but it 
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was found that adult visitors, only, were 
admitted because of an element of danger. 

Not every city contains a Federal Re- 
serve Bank, but there are few schools which 
would not be able to visit a local bank. The 
trip through a Federal Reserve Bank is, 
however, especially interesting and worth 
while, especially for a civics class. The 
page devoted to it in the average textbook 
makes of it a somewhat dry and abstract 
subject, but an excursion through such a 
bank clothes the dry bones of the subject 
with flesh and blood and makes a reality 
of the great ‘‘bank for banks.’’ 

The subject of transportation was not 
neglected by the club. Most of the mem- 
bers voted that the trip which they most 
enjoyed and from which they learned most 
was the one to the city airport, where they 
spent some two hours watching the planes 
come and go, seeing student aviators prac- 
tice landings, having the different types 
of planes explained to them, looking at the 
sea plane, ‘‘Miss Detroit,’’ which Amelia 
Earhart had christenéd only the week be- 
fore, on its initial trip across Lake Erie. 
They saw a mail plane come in with its 
load, were surprised to learn that a tractor 
was used to pull the big Ford Tri-motor out 
of the hangar, and watched it take off for 
Detroit. 

Another phase of transportation was 
studied in a trip through an automobile 
factory, and a third when they looked down 
at the network of railways coming into the 
new Union Station, from their vantage 
point of the fifty-two story Terminal Tower. 
A trip to the docks had been planned, but 
at the last moment the necessary permis- 
sion to go to the freight docks could not 
be obtained. 

A glimpse of ‘‘how the other half lives,’’ 
and where some of the money contributed 
to the Community Fund is spent, was af- 
forded by a visit to one of the larger set- 
tlement houses of the city. They found 
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many interesting classes in session, anj 
were especially attracted by hand looms 
on which several foreign girls were making 
some beautiful cloth. Of course a report 
on Jane Addams followed this trip. Going 
through the county jail convinced then 
that the rewards of ‘‘straying from the 
straight and narrow way’’ were not pleas. 
ant. Visiting a court room where a ciyil 
suit was being tried gave some valuable in. 
formation in court procedure. 

Several trips were taken for purposes of 
recreation. One of these was to the Piay. 
house, where they went behind the scenes, 
saw part of a rehearsal, and watched scen. 
ery being painted for a coming production, 
Others included a big league baseball 
game; a trip to the municipal zoo; and a 
visit to a good amusement park, where 
they were the guests of one of the members, 
whose father was the owner. 

Had time permitted, and in some cases 
(such as a visit to a steel mill) could ar- 
rangements have been made, many othe 
trips could have been taken in line with th 
general objective of the club. Much could 
be learned by trips through a bakery, a 
laundry, a large department store, a mod- 
ern hotel, a canning plant, a packing house, 
or a textile mill. Trips to the museum and 
library were purposely omitted, because 
they had been visited many times in other 
connections. 

The world in which the modern child 
lives is a complicated one, and every pos- 
sible device for helping him to understand 
it should be used by the school of today. 
Books, pictures, slides, moving pictures— 
all of these are good, but they will be made 
more meaningful by some actual excursions 
to the places studied. They will not only 
give much general information to the chil- 
dren who take them, but will also make 
more understanding citizens of them. 

Appa Dirts, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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ORIENTING THE TEACHER 


the | Teachers’ handbooks are rare. Occasion- 
eas- Bally, however, a principal realizes that the 
members of his staff are entitled to definite 
‘in. Finformation on a number of points and 
ought to have it in print. Through the cour- 
s of Etesy of Superintendent Wegner, of Wau- 
iay- fpun, Wisconsin, we are able to publish a 
nes, good example of directions as to routine 
cen- Eduties. Comments on this information 
ion, Bsheet are invited. 

ball 


ie GenzraL Routine Duties or TEACHERS 
here fy leachers Are Expected: 
ers, pL Lime in School. To be in their rooms at 
; least one-half hour before the beginning of 
classes and to remain at least one-half hour 
-_ after the close of their last class in the day 
ng to assist retarded pupils who may come for 
e ft 


help. 

the ° It is advisable for teachers to be in their 
muld } ' rooms when pupils begin to enter. They 
should not encourage or tolerate loafing 





nod- in classrooms by pupils. The classroom 
use, I should be thought of as a work laboratory, 
and §\ the teacher guiding the activities of pupils. 
ause Teachers should not dismiss pupils before 
ther the regular time or leave the building dur- 

ing school hours without permission of the 
hild superintendent or principal excepting in 
| eases of sickness or accident which will not 
au permit delay, in which case same should 
‘and be reported to office. 
day. 92 Records and Reports. To keep such rec- 
es— ords and reports as may be required by 
nade the superintendent or principal and to be 
sions prompt in the rendering of same. 
only 9% Teachers’ Meetings. To attend all teachers’ 
chil- meetings and be prompt in such attendance 
nake unless excused by the superintendent. 

4. Grievances. To tell their professional 

grievances, if they have any, to the superin- 

fich. tendent rather than to others. (Try him 


and see what he can do for you.) 





5. Suggestions. Feel free to offer suggestions 
to the superintendent concerning their work 
and that of the school. The superintendent 
will welcome suggestions. He wants them. 

6. Dismissal of Pupils. 

a. To send home any child who is sus- 
pected of having a contagious dis- 
ease or in whose home such disease is 
thought to exist. (Give the school 
the benefit of the doubt.) 

b. To prohibit any pupil to remain in 
school when he appears ill, without a 
doctor’s permit. 

c. To send home any pupil whenever his 
presence, because of vermin, filth, etc., 
is obnoxious. 

Note: These are duties prescribed by the State 
Law. In sending home pupils for any of 
the above causes, the principal, superin- 
tendent, and parent or guardian should be 
notified either in person or by note. 

7. To keep a lesson plan book in which to 
plan their work a week ahead, this book 
to be kept on the teacher’s desk available 
for the superintendent and substitute teach- 
ers. No matter how familiar the teacher 
is with her work, no teacher should go to 
class without first looking over the ma- 
terial which she proposes to teach. She 
should decide beforehand what material she 
is going to teach, how she is going to teach 
it, what points are to be emphasized and 
to check the work that has been taught. 

8. Teacher Absences. To report absences for 
illness to the superintendent, who will pro- 
vide substitutes. Likewise, arrangements 
for teacher’s absence, whatever the cause, 
would be made with the superintendent. 

9. Co-operation with Principal. To follow the 
instructions of their respective principals 
unless by chance the latter should request 
something contrary to the superintendent or 
Board of Education. 

10. Co-operation with Special Teachers. To 
take note of the requests of special teach- 
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i. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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ers and supervising teachers who are repre- 
sentatives of the superintendent. Requests 
from such teachers are his requests. If there 
are any objections to same, the latter should 
be brought to the attention of the superin- 
tendent before refusal to comply is made. 
Sending Pupils on Errands. To send 
pupils on errands during school hours only 
on urgent school business, in which case a 
privilege card should be issued by the 
teacher, which in turn should be counter- 
signed by the principal or superintendent. 
Sending Pupils from Room. To send 
pupils from classrooms only when such 
appears to be a necessary disciplinary 
measure, in which case they should be sent 
directly to the principal or superintendent, 
bringing with them a disciplinary note 
stating definitely why they are sent. Dur- 
ing the teacher’s free period which fol- 
lows, the teacher should see the principal or 
superintendent about the case. Never sim- 
ply send a pupil from class. (Special 
forms are issued for this purpose.) 

Daily Programs. (Grades.) To send to 
office, within a week after school begins, a 
detailed copy of their daily program, a 
copy of which should be displayed in each 
room at all times, and all contemplated 
changes should be referred to the superin- 
tendent before such changes are made. 
Hall Duties. To assume a post outside 
their classroom doors and assist in main- 
taining order while pupils are passing to 
and from classrooms and at dismissals. 
Housekeeping. To attend to the ventila- 
tion and temperature of classrooms, adjust 
window shades, etc. Shades should always 
be raised excepting in cases of direct sun- 
light or strong light which pupils may be 
required to face. 

Whenever the ventilation plant is not 

functioning, the rooms should be aired at 
each intermission. When this is done keep 
classroom door closed. 
Assembly Room Charts. All H. 8S. teachers 
having charge of the assembly room should 
make a chart showing names and places 
of pupils in assembly room periods and to 
check the attendance each period. 


17. 


18. 


19. 








Pupils Leaving Room. Teachers should 
guard against allowing pupils to leave the 
room too often or unnecessarily. Unleg 
the teacher is careful in this respect, pupil 
will continually and habitually ask to leay. 
the room simply to take a walk or wande 
about. Where the latter seems evident oy 
the part of the pupils, they should be re 
quested to make up all time lost and more 
if they continue to abuse the privilege, 
Report Cards. To have their work g 
planned that report cards may be issued the 
Monday following the month or period fog 
which the card is made out. 
Discipline. 

a. To be discreet and judicious in 
matters of discipline, avoiding hast 
and prejudice but at the same tim 
firmly insisting on good order. 

b. Special attention should be given t 
habits and manners of pupils. Pupi 
should come to order promptly wher 
the second signal has rung. 

ce. Insist on quickness of movement o 
the part of students. Physical quick 
ness and alertness tend to produee 
mental quickness and alertness. 

d. Initial discipline is important. Th 
attitude which you take toward you 
class the first few days will deter 
mine largely the problems which yo 
will have to face later. It is bette 
to begin with relatively high stand 
ards of discipline and then make mo 
liberal adjustments than to begin you 
work in an easy, indifferent (happy 
go-lucky) manner and then later find i 
necessary to lay down drastic rules i 
order to maintain discipline. Let th 
pupils feel that you mean busines 
that you expect to be fair to then 
and expect in turn that they will pla 
fair with you. Deal with your prob 
lems yourself whenever possible. In 
form me of any drastic action whi 
it has been necessary to take or whi 
is contemplated. I am _ responsibl 
and would like a history of the cas 
from the teacher’s viewpoint. 
Teachers should learn above all 
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govern themselves well. (See bulle- 
tin on Discipline.) 
Punishment. Some form of punishment 
will probably be necessary at times and 
no phase of the teacher’s work demands 
more careful deliberation, tact, and good 
judgment than the inflection of a punish- 
ment. Corporal punishment should always 
be avoided except in extreme cases. It is 
advocated less and less by thoughtful and 
experienced teachers. All cases requiring 
corporal punishment should be referred to 
the superintendent or principal for advice. 
The promiscuous use of ridicule, sarcasm 
and irony indicates a wrong spirit on the 
part of the teacher and is likely in turn to 
develop a wrong attitude on the part of 
the pupils. Some teachers can use these 
means very effectively, while others only 
make matters worse by the use of same. 
Deportment. To refrain from reducing a 
pupil’s grade in his academic work because 
of deportment. Scholarship marks are in- 
tended to be, and as far as possible should 
be, reliable records of the pupil’s knowl- 
edge of certain subject ‘matter. When 
these records are changed for purposes of 
punishment they cease to be such. Truancy 
may be punished by requiring the pupils 
to make up all lost time and work outside 
the regular class period. 
. P. T. A. Meetings. To attend P. T. A. 
meetings held during the year and make an 
effort to get acquainted with the parents. 
. School Census. To check over school census 
as soon as it reaches your respective grade 
and report all pupils enrolled who are not 
listed and vice versa. 
. Sections. To section classes where neces- 
sary on the basis of ability where possible 
to do so. 
. Excuses. To require excuses in person or 
by written note from parents or guardians 
of pupils who have been absent or tardy, 
which should be filed for future reference. 
Whenever a pupil fails to bring a required 
excuse, or if the excuse offered is doubtful 
or unsatisfactory, same should be verified 
by getting in touch with the parent or 
guardian. 


25. 
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27. 


. Care of Equipment and Books. 
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High School pupils who have been absent 
or tardy shall not be admitted to classes 
without an excuse signed from the office 
on forms provided for this purpose. 

To exer- 
cise reasonable supervision over furniture, 
equipment, and apparatus in their rooms 
and over texts owned by the school. Un- 
warranted damage to same should be re- 
ported to the principal, who should assess 
and collect a fine which will repair or 
replace item damaged. Try to stimulate in 
students a regard for school and public 
property. Proper care and decoration of 
the schoolroom and tidiness of the person 
will tend to accomplish this end. 

Aiding the Janitor. To aid the janitor in 
so far as is possible, by enforcing all 
orders concerning the disposal of waste- 
paper, pencil shavings, ete., and by keep- 
ing their rooms neat and tidy. Pupils 
should not be allowed to tear sheets of 
paper into bits and drop these on the 
floor or allow them to remain where they 
are likely to be scattered. Teachers should 
see that pupils do not leave the room in an 
untidy condition. Before the period closes, 
the teacher in charge should see to it that 
books, magazines and newspapers are re- 
turned to their proper places and that 
wastepaper, etc., is disposed of so that 
room is in a tidy condition for the next 
period. 

Detaining Pupils After Class. To notify 
the next teacher when detaining a pupil at 
the close of a class so that he is late to his 
next period class. The teacher detaining 
the pupil should issue a privilege card to 
the pupil explaining the detention to the 
next teacher. (It is not necessary in this 
ease for the pupil to report first to the 
office.) 

Housekeeping. To keep your rooms tidy, 
Your rooms should show good housekeep- 
ing. Your desks should present an appear- 
ance other than chaos especially when left 
for the day. The compartments in your 
desk should have some arrangement so that 
material needed can be secured without 
turning everything topsy-turvy. Pupils 
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29. 


30. 
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notice these things—they are learning hab- 
its, slipshod or otherwise. 

Supervision. To invite supervision. Su- 
pervision will be of two types, casual and 
specific. In either case the teacher is to 
feel that the supervisor desires to help her 
rather than that he is looking for faults. 
The supervisor desires to see you at your 
best, not at your worst. Invite him to 
your classes—don’t wait for him to come. 
School Hours. To remain in classroom a 
reasonable length of time after dismissal. 
Do not rush away from your work imme- 
diately at the 3:50 dismissal. Pupils may 
need special help. Plan to stay at least 
a half hour or more. “The person who 
is always afraid of doing more than he is 
paid for will never be paid for more than 
he does.” 

Exploration. To plan your work. Your 
first week’s work will be largely explora- 
tory. Find out what the pupils know and 
what they lack. Teach what they need 
rather than the order in which subject mat- 
ter is contained in the text. Get a bird’s- 
eye view of your class and its problems. 
Set your goal and aim to achieve results. 
H. S. Absence and Tardiness Permits. To 
observe attendance rules. 

a. After an absence from school of one 
period or more, students are required 
to report as soon as they return to 
school to the superintendent’s office 
and receive permission to be reinstated 
in their classes. If their reason for 
absence is worthy, they will receive an 
excused permit, which gives them the 
privilege of making up work which 
they failed to do during their absence. 
The limit of time allowed for make-up 
work shall be equal in length to the 
period of excused absence. If the rea- 
son for the absence is unworthy, an 
unexcused permit will be issued, which 
gives the student zero for each recita- 
tion missed. Each unexcused absence 
counts 3 per cent off the daily aver- 
age for the 6-weeks term. 

b. If a student is tardy he likewise re- 
ports to the superintendent’s office and 
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receives permission to enter class, An 
excused permit gives the student the 
chance to make up the work missed, 
but an unexcused permit gives the 
student zero for the class period for 
which he is tardy and counts 1 per 
cent off the daily class average. 

ec. Teachers are required to keep a per- 
manent record of all absences ani 
tardiness and to report same. During 
or at the close of each school day 
they are required to bring or send to 
the office a carefully made out slip 
of those absent or tardy during the 
day and file them with the attendance 
secretary. 

d. When a pupil is tardy 15 minutes or 
more, such tardiness constitutes an 
absence. 

Mail. To call at the office at the opening 
of school both in the morning and at noon 
for any mail or notices which may have 
been placed in your mail box. By so doing 
you will help simplify routine matters and 
be informed as to important notices, meet- 
ings, ete. (Make this a habit.) 

Keys. To bring your keys with you. If 
you borrow the office duplicate be sure 
to put it back on the key board—don't 
take it with you to replace the one you 
may have lost. 


. Memorandum Slips. To sign memorandum 


slips. This form will be used from time 
to time and usually posted on the bulletin 
board and on which you are to check after 
your name with reference as to whether 
the item called for has been attended to 
or not. 

Extra-curricular Activities. To assist in ex- 
tra-curricular activities. These will be ap- 
portioned among the teachers according to 
their previous experience and training and 
their teaching load. Reports are required 
for the various activities from time to time 
and these should be turned in prompily. 
Bulletins. To read bulletins. We shall con- 
tinue to be guided in our teaching by bul- 
letins which shall be issued from time to 
time. These are to be read by the teachers 
and filed for future reference. Be pre- 
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pared to suggest topics on which you would 

like bulletins issued. Some of the bul- 

letins may be a repetition of those issued 
last year, some will be revised and some new. 

There will also be a professional reading 

shelf reserved in the office from which 

teachers may check out material relating 
to problems they are interested in. 

Visiting Days. To report visiting days. 

The plan to be followed this year for visit- 

ing days will be as follows: 

a. The teacher indicates city, school and 
grades he proposes to visit to the su- 
perintendent, who is to approve same. 
(We want to visit schools where such 
visits will in turn benefit the work in 
our own system.) Teachers’ prefer- 
ences will be carefully considered. 

b. Your superintendent will write the 
superintendent of the school to be 
visited, informing him of the teacher’s 
intended visit and asking him to notify 
the teacher to be visited, so that work 
observed will be at its bestand of greatest 
benefit to the visiting teacher. 

ec. An oral report must be given to the 
superintendent concerning the teach- 
er’s visit upon his return. 

Note: By following the conditions listed, 
both the visiting teacher and our 
schools, it is hoped, will receive prac- 
tical benefits and such visits will not 
be a farce, a mere friendly visit. 

38. School Stationery. To refrain from using 
school stationery. School stationery and 
envelopes are to be used only for official 
school business. Same is not to be used for 
personal correspondence or personal busi- 
ness. If teachers desire to use a form of 
school stationery, the same can be printed 
at a nominal cost. 

Telephone Calls. To charge personal tele- 

phone calls to home phone. Personal 

charge calls should have charges placed on 
teacher’s home phone preferably, or charge 
paid at office. 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT PROMOTION 


Publie School Number 114 in New York 
City is experimenting with a plan in ac- 


cordance with which all pupils are pro- 
moted. Those who by reason of deficiency 
are not capable of going on with regular 
classes are segregated in special classes and 
their work departmentalized so that each 
pupil works in each subject with a group 
of approximately his own ability in that 
subject. Progress is measured from time to 
time by means of standardized tests and 
adjustments are made as they are indicated. 
The plan is found to be feasible even in 
the lower grades. 

Principal Griffin argues that non-promo- 
tion should go the way of corporal punish- 
ment, especially in view of the fact that at 
present our knowledge of children, our 
courses of study, our methods of teaching, 
and our means of measuring progress are 
not sufficiently under scientific control to 
warrant our drawing a line through a class 
and leaving certain members behind on 
promotion day. We are not assured that 
non-promotion in a particular case will re- 
sult in the mastery that has not been 
reached. Moreover, non-promotion as now 
practised ignores the fact of inequality 
among teachers and hence inevitably works 
injustice to the pupils. It is non-economic; 
it contributes to juvenile delinquency ; dis- 
pensing with it does not result in the evils, 
such as falling off of effort and lowering 
of standards, that are supposed to follow. 

The plan in use in this school is based 
upon a body of clearly-defined principles 
and is conducted as scientifically as modern 
knowledge will permit. Extensive studies 
into the causes of ‘‘retardation’’ have been 
made and attempts made to remove or les- 
sen them. The burden of proof seems to 
rest upon those who are opposed to such a 
plan and it deserves serious consideration 
upon its merits. 

A leaflet describing the plan in detail and 
meeting the arguments against it may be 
obtained at the National School of Method, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








SELECTION OF TEXTBOOKS IN 
GRAND RAPIDS 


During the first semester of the school 
year 1928-29 a committee of teachers and 
principals in the Grand Rapids schools 
worked upon the problem of selecting an 
arithmetic text for grades 3, 4,5, and 6. It 
seemed advisable to build a score card for 
this purpose. The score card which follows 
suggests perhaps an ideal text. However, 
it was planned to choose the text which sat- 
isfied the largest number of these condi- 
tions. The opinion of experts was sought 
as to the relative importance of the items in 
the score card. 


Score Carp FoR JUDGING ARITHMETIC 
TExTBOOKS 


I. Aims and functions. 


1. Does the book conform in general to 
the aims set up in our curriculum? 

2. Is the book the type that can be put in 
the hands of the children as a labora- 
tory manual? 

II. Subject matter. 


1. Does the book conform in the main 
to late scientific evidence and to our 
curriculum in the matter of grade 
placement, subject matter and method? 

2. Is the text self-teaching while con- 
taining a minimum of explanatory 
material? 

3. Is it organized and written in terms 
of pupils’ experience and understand- 
ing? Specific examples. 

4. Where possible, does it conform with 
method used in business practice? 

5. Is the book made up with a vocabu- 
lary suitable for the grade? How has 
the vocabulary been checked ? 

6. Are the fundamentals presented pro- 
gressively without too many steps of 
difficulty at a time? 

7. Is the subject matter presented so as 

to stimulate active and aggressive 

thinking? 
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8. Does it enlist the child’s interest jp 
his own progress by the use of guit. 
able graphs, charts, standards of 
achievement, ete. 

9. Does the text provide for individual 
and group differences? 

10. Are there helpful reviews, tests, and 
remedial materials? 
11. Is the problem material 

a. Within the experience of the 
children? 

b. Connected with life situations? 

c. Made up of accurate and truthful 
data? 

d. Stated clearly, concisely and to 
the point? 

e. Constructed with emphasis on es- 
timating, approximating, and 
checking results? 

f. Accompanied by definite proce- 
dure for problem solving and 
practice therein? 

12. Is the drill material 

a. Adequate to fix processes? 

b. Adequate to maintain skill? 

ce. Rich in variety? 

d. Distributed according to relative 
difficulty? 

e. Built according to scientific rules 
for drill? 


III. Physical make-up. 


1. Is the appearance of the book attrac- 
tive to children? 

2. Is the binding durable and such that 
the book can be laid flat? What tests 
of durability have been made? 

3. Is the paper of good quality, white and 
non-glossy ? 

4. Is the type clear and of a size adapted 
to the grade? 

5. Are the pictures, graphs and games 
educative and interesting? 

6. Is the material arranged well on the 
page with suitable margins and spac- 
ing? 

7. Are there adequate and correct table of 
contents and index? 



































THE READER’S GUIDE 


LEARNING AND TEACHING 


For some years Professor William H. 
Burton has been engaged in reorganizing 
he introductory course in education at the 
University of Chicago. The results of his 
abors are to be embodied in a series of 
ollege texts, the first of which has just ap- 
peared. The volume will attract much at- 
ention and deserves favorable considera- 
ion. It reflects throughout the actual work 
of the classroom and one is not surprised to 
earn that trial editions have been carefully 
riticized in preparation for the finished 
volume. 

The point of view is distinctly psycholog- 
ical. The method is primarily that of dis- 
ussion. Opposing views are presented and 
he author’s own position stated in relation 
othem. Both the problem attack and the 
wit plan of instruction are employed 
throughout. The author dispenses with 
hapters and presents large units instead. 
Good organization is a prominent feature; 
this is emphasized by means of a full topi- 
cal outline near the beginning. Both in- 
structor and students are oriented at the 
outset by means of a section in which the 
purpose and plan of the work are clearly 
set forth. 

The ground covered may be seen by 
reference to the main headings, which are 
as follows: I. The Nature of Learning 
and Teaching. II. General Factors Affect- 
ing Any Type of Learning. III. The 
Learning Types and Their Direction. IV. 
The Pupil’s Subsidiary Learning Activi- 

ties. V. The Teacher’s General Activities. 
Outstanding issues presented include mis- 
conceptions as to the nature of learning, 


individual differences, the influence of age, 
the place of drill, the project method, de- 
velopment of good habits of study, proper 
use of books, testing, and diagnosis. 

The treatment is concrete, informal, and 
interesting. The author preserves a mod- 
erate or eclectic attitude throughout, and 
the book as a whole is obviously the ex- 
pression of an inspiring and effective 
teacher. The student will meet with much 
challenge to thinking and should emerge 
with a sound body of doctrine to guide 
his practice. The reviewer will recommend 
the book to his own classes with enthusiasm. 


A SIMPLIFIED THEORY OF TEACHING 


The need for a clearly organized and 
simply stated exposition of the theory of 
teaching in accordance with the ‘‘laws of 
learning’’ has been admirably met by Pro- 
fessor Reeder, of Teachers College.? As he 
rightly says in the preface, the forbidding 
terminology of the psychological expert, 
necessary for him, repels the practical 
teacher. At the same time the teacher often 
fails to make a reasonable effort to apply 
the theory she has been taught. Sound 
theory is always necessary to efficient prac- 
tice. 

Professor Reeder’s book is aimed at both 
teachers and supervisors. It is brought to 
a focus in the presentation of a diagnostic 
check sheet for the study and evaluation 
of teaching. This is based upon Thorn- 
dike’s laws of ‘‘readiness,’’ ‘‘exercise,’’ 
and ‘‘effect’’ and is a real contribution. 
It is truly an achievement in simplification 
and should prove satisfactory in use. 

This book reflects the experience the au- 


| che Nature and Direction of Learning. By William H. Burton. D. Appleton and Company, 1929. 
Simplifying Teaching. By Edwin H. Reeder. Laidlaw Brothers, 1929. 
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thor has had in the conduct of demonstra- 
tion lessons and the collection of steno- 
graphic reports of teaching. There is a 
wealth of concrete examples. The point of 
view is that of a moderate, who knows the 
radical position but who cannot forget con- 
ditions as they are. If there is a marked 
shortcoming, it appears to be due to over- 
emphasis upon ‘‘knowledge’’ as the out- 
come of learning and teaching. The reader 
is conscious of a certain lack of attention to 
expressive and creative activities and to 
both skills and attitudes as outcomes. In 
this respect the book reflects the enduring 
influence of the Herbartian tradition and 
perhaps the later preoccupation of some 
of the prominent Herbartians with thinking 
and problem-solving to the exclusion of 
other equally educative activities. 

Normal schools, extension classes, and 
reading circles will all welcome this addi- 
tion to the list of available texts for the 
study of teaching. The absence of refer- 
ences is unusual but in fact not important. 
Competent instructors generally prepare 
their own bibliographies anyway. Ques- 
tions for discussion are supplied. 


WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE IN TEACHING? 


A definite trend in treatises on method in 
teaching is discernible. They tend to be 
more and more treatments of applied psy- 
chology and they emphasize what the pupils 
should do rather than what the teacher 
should do. Professor Palmer, in writing a 
book in the current mode, has chosen the 
title, Progressive Practices in Directing 
Learning,®? and this combines two of the 
phrases most recently coined for use in edu- 
cational discussion. Like the volumes by 
Professor Burton and Professor Reeder, 
this book is the outgrowth of experience in 
conducting courses in a university school 
of education and represents the author’s 
view of what the classroom teacher should 


8 Progressive Practices in Directing Learning. By Anthony R. Palmer. 
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know concerning the stimulation and guid. 
ance of pupil activities. This book, too, is 1 
clear and well organized. The eleven main 
propositions that are explained and de. 
fended in the body of the work are first 
briefly stated in an introductory chapter, 
These relate to the nature of learning, the 
direction of activities appropriate to dif. hk 
ferent types of learning, providing for jn. 
dividual differences of pupils, use of visual 
and other aids to learning, testing progress, 
diagnosing particular difficulties and ap. fk 
plying remedial measures. The treatment 
is, therefore, more comprehensive than 
Reeder’s and less so than Burton’s. There 
is, too, an absence of controversial matter 
prominent in the latter. 

A wealth of specific examples lightens 
the pages and gives force to the author's 
contentions. Indeed, the text might almost ei 
be described as a very full syllabus with il- 
lustrations. This will appeal to instructors 
who are seeking a good outline as the basis By 
of a course in teaching. The subjects of 
study taught both in the high school and fi 
in the elementary school are freely drawn 
upon to give point to the author’s discus- 
sions of the various types of learning. Thus 
the work is to some extent a guide to teach- 
ing the various subjects—a volume of ‘‘spe- 
cial’? methods as well as one of general 
method. Recent scientific studies are well 
represented, both in the body of the text 
and in the references. Teachers’ colleges 
will doubtless welcome a text on a level 
suited to the maturity of juniors and sen- 
iors. This one is distinctly a work book 
with concrete materials, fitted to the teach- B 
ing of a definite technique. The student 
who uses it will probably learn to say, ® 
‘‘These are the facts,’’ rather than, ‘‘It is Be 
my opinion.’’ As such it is in marked con- fi 
trast to the collections of practical advice 
and philosophical analyses that so recently 
constituted the methodology of teaching. 
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THE READER’S GUIDE 


TYPES OF MALADJUSTMENT 
That the teacher must be able to do 





much more for children than merely 
“teach’’ them grows increasingly evident. 
The new teacher must know how to study 
the nature and perhaps the disabilities of 
the individual child and assist him in be- 
oming ‘‘adjusted’’ to the social life about 


him. What has been true for some time of 


he physical needs of children is rapidly 
becoming true of their mental needs; the 
school must minister to them as particular 
ases may demand. 

How this may be done is graphically 
portrayed by Miss Zachry in her account 
of five typical case studies carried on in 
he Lincoln School of Teachers College.* 
he kinds of children dealt with were as 
follows: the troublesome, the over-con- 
scientious, the over-dependent, the over- 
mnxious (fearful), and the sufferer from 
plyglandular trouble. In each case the 
ymptoms and their interpretation are 
lescribed, the treatment actually given out- 
ined, and the implications for the class- 
om brought out. The whole is rounded 
but with a chapter on the elements of per- 
sonality and their adjustment. 

This is a book that should be read and 
pondered by all parents and teachers and 
hat should be prescribed in institutions 
n which prospective teachers are being 
rained. Children deserve to be treated in 
he light of modern knowledge of traits of 
personality and how to deal with malad- 
ustments in character and conduct. The 
acts so graphically presented here will 
preatly assist parents and teachers in doing 
his. To many, Miss Zachry’s account will 
pen up a new field for study and investi- 
ation and it is hoped that they will con- 
finue until they have attained a mastery 
f it at least comparable to that regarded 
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as a necessity for the conduct of classes 
and direction of extra-classroom activities. 
We have in such books as this a scientific 
basis for a new and enlightened type of 
school discipline and the beginnings of 
character education that is something more 
than sentiment and pious hopes. It is 
pleasant to think that the author has her- 
self become a teacher of would-be teachers 
and is therefore in a position to give to 
others in person the benefit of her experi- 
ence in dealing with problems of per- 
sonality. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 

Principal Sandwick of Highland Park, 
Illinois, is well known for his efforts to 
work out effective methods of guidance for 
the students of his school. To his widely 
used text on How to Study he has now 
added an attractive handbook of somewhat 
broader scope.© The conception embodied 
is that of study as contributing to the de- 
velopment of personality. The author sets 
up an ideal and presents a technique for 
reaching it. 

In view of the purposeless and ill-di- 
rected efforts still too often characteristic 
of secondary school students—and of col- 
lege students as well—this book is clearly 
of importance. The student should realize 
what he goes to school for and how he 
should employ his time when he gets there. 
Merely providing lengthened periods and 
writing ‘‘supervised study’’ on the sched- 
ule will not insure his doing so. In fact it 
has signally failed to accomplish it. The 
student must be taught skilfully and per- 
sistently both why and how. Mr. Sandwick 
has prepared a very readable handbook to 
help do this. Its use is known to have con- 
tributed markedly to the student’s success 


‘Personality Adjustments of School Children. By Caroline B. Zachry. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. 


*Study and Personality: A Textbook in Educational Guidance. 


Heath and Company, 1929. 


By Richard L. Sandwick. D. C. 
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both in high school and later in the college 
course. 

After setting forth the purpose of school- 
ing, the author emphasizes in turn right 
attitude, the budgeting of time, use of mem- 
ory, concentration of attention, right at- 
mosphere, conserving energy, and creative 
thinking. Finally he offers advice on how 
to choose a course and how to acquire a per- 
sonality. The treatment is intimate and 
friendly ; the student will read on because 
he is interested. Important points stand 
out clearly, and the way to further reading 
‘ is indicated. The best teachers in the school 
should be placed in charge of groups for 
the discussion of the several chapters and 
all other teachers should be induced, if pos- 
sible, to supplement and support their ef- 
forts. 

If some of the time now devoted in high 
school to the traditional subjects, such as 
foreign language and mathematics, could 
be set apart for such studies as this book 
exemplifies, the students would undoubt- 
edly be profited. Such a general treatment 
of study might well be followed by more 
specific consideration of the methods of 
work appropriate to different types of ac- 
tivity, not omitting both creation and in- 
terpretation in the fine and industrial arts. 
As Dewey once said, ‘‘Pupils should know 
in every lesson what they are to learn and 
what they must do in order to learn it.’’ 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
SCIENCE AND CREATIVE EDUCATION 


In the Chicago Schools Journal for Sep- 
tember, Professor Frank N. Freeman of the 
University of Chicago discusses the rela- 
tion between scientific method and creative 
education. He defines the latter as ‘‘some 
form of constructive activity, using ‘con- 
structive’ in the broad sense of the word.’’ 
According to this idea, what the child 
learns is incidental to what he does. So 
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far science has given but little assistan 
in the development of a program of ¢ 
structive activity. Its present preoceup 
tion is with appraisal rather than discoye 
It is needed, however, as a means of 4 
termining the place which such play 
tivities as are characterized as creat} 
education actually should occupy in t 
education of children. Two aspects of th 
individual’s development must be ca 
for: (a) adaptation to social life, and (} 
integration of personality. 


THE SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 


A large portion of New York State Rd 
cation for September is given up to a seri 
of articles on the assembly in high scho 
and elementary school. Most of the eo 
tributions tell briefly what is actually b 
ing done in various parts of the Sta 
We read, for example, of an orchestra i 
the Glens Falls High School, chorus sin 
ing in Buffalo, the use of themes related 
the seven cardinal principles in Ilion, 
talk on the Byrd Antarctic Expedition i 
Tonawanda. As an example of how th 
assembly is used in the Washington Junio 
High School in Rochester, the program 
Memorial Day, May 29, 1929, is given i 
full, together with programs on health an 
citizenship. Jamestown contributes a li 
of special programs showing a remarkab 
range of interest. The series of artic 
is illustrated with original photographs. 


THE UNTRAINED TEACHER AS A LIABILITY 


A brief but forceful plea for the b 
possible trained teacher is presented in t 
Pennsylvania School Journal for Septe 
ber by Professor Judd of the Universi 
of Chicago. The writer points out that! 
is not easy for an amateur in any walk 
life to recognize expertness. This is ill 
trated by the case of a former student w 
returns to visit his teacher and discove 
the use of effective method which he hi 
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never noticed before. Parents are becom- 
ing better informed as to the work of their 
children and hence are growing more capa- 
"I ble of distinguishing between good teaching 
a and poor teaching. At the same time the 
task of the teacher grows more exacting. 
Reading, for example, now falls into several 
types, in each of which the teacher is ex- 
pected to be competent. Likewise mere drill 
gis no longer considered satisfactory in the 
languages and mathematics of most schools. 
The members of the teaching profession 
itself should be awake to the possibilities of 
harm which can be done by those not prop- 
erly trained for teaching. Specifically they 


ig Should point out to the members of the com- 


munity the advance which the science of 
education has made in order to bring about 
§a wider appreciation of the necessity of 
& improved professional standards. 


RUSSIAN SCHOOLS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


In Childhood Education for September 
appears an interesting account of the in- 


, 

ig fant schools of Russia, by Miss Lyford of 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 
These schools are said to be very different 


from those found in other countries. The 
ig Soviet Union assumes responsibility for 
@cach child when it reaches the age of three. 
i Before this the child is in the care of the 
Board of Health. Nursery schools are con- 


cla ducted in connection with trade unions or 


state factories. In some of these visitors 
are taken to observe children ranging from 
six weeks to three or four years of age. In 
# some of the best of the institutions experi- 
mental work is carried on under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Education. This is 
especially the case in Moscow. The kinder- 
ig garten children are visited by the Pioneers 
(the boy scouts of Russia), who speak to 
@ them three or four times a week. Excur- 
sions play a large part in the day’s pro- 
gram. The writer was impressed with the 
ag Carnestness of the workers in charge of the 
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schools for young children in Russia, and 
learned that many of them are looking to 
the United States for advice and help. 


NO HOME WORK 


On the moot question of home work, Su- 
perintendent William H. Holmes of Mount 
Vernon, New York, has positive convictions. 
Writing under the title, ‘‘Home Work is 
School Work Out of Place,’’ in American 
Childhood for October, Dr. Holmes reports 
that a recent investigation of the opinions 
of students themselves shows that they at 
least are opposed to home work. They feel 
that the teachers do too much assigning 
and too little teaching. The situation might 
be remedied by the use of a longer school 
day, fewer studies, and more consideration 
on the part of the teachers. Doctor Holmes 
thinks the American public school is still 
too much of a reciting center rather than 
a learning center. Teachers should co- 
operate in attempting to improve pupil as- 
signments. Definite information should be 
obtained as to the home conditions under 
which pupils must work. Possibly the in- 
stitution of ‘‘drives’’ on certain subjects 
at certain times might tend to break up 
the monotony which now too often attaches 
to subjects that continue at the same pace 
throughout the year. If there is home 
work at all, it should be voluntary. 
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